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VOL. LXXXI NOVEMBER, 1907 NO. 6 


Fighty-First Annual Meeting 


Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, Ohio 
Birds Eye View 


By Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary Woman’s Department 


ROM time immemorial, large conventions have always been signalized by 
the discovery of unexpected talents. The National Council of 1907 has 
demonstrated beyond the expression, even of speech or pen, the inex- 


haustible capacity of for attending meetings. 
qy I’or the first time in its history all the missionary interests rallied around the 
ag Council, and for Y without one ex- 


ception turned 
their faces home- 
ward, electrified 


ten days—not the ~ 
eight hour sched- 
ule, but from nine 


i to nine, with the with the glorious 
HE: noon hour halved, vision of the fu- 
Pg and an extra hour ture. 


added in the even- If “well begun 


at ing—an audience 1s half done” the 
id indicative of the Home Missionary | 
i brain, power, and chapter only ac- : 

executive ability centuated the old 
of our forces, cen- adage, for very 


tered in Cleveland, 
and in a spirit of 
deep consecration | 
looked at the pasi 


few can really re- 
member when it 
did begin. Seven 
days devoted to 


; 


long enough to | | the Council, the | 
. catch the message American Board, | 
q of history, fear- | The Sunday | 
| lessly considered School Society, 
| q the present, and | MISS MIRIAM L. WOODBERRY — The Church Build- 
if ing Society, The Education Society, and The American Missionary Association, 
made a good introduction. 
ff To some of us the program really began Sunday afternoon in the little 


Bethlehem Chapel, next door to the Schauffler Training School. The sermon 
in the forenoon had been given in Pilgrim Church, every side room and balcony 
thrown open to accommodate the throngs, even the aisles were filled with eager 
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November EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


listeners. The architecture of the building, 'the vested choir, the perfect MUSIC, 
und Dr. Gordon’s ringing message, seemed pregnant with the glory, strength 
and life of the Christian Church. The service renewed in each individual soul 
the call to discipleship. The other building is small, furniture is scarce, but the 
walls are decorated with Bible verses. Veselte se spravedliviv H ospondinu, a 
aslavyte pamatku svatosts Jeho. Holiness becometh Thy house, O Lord! 

A Bohemian choir of twelve voices sang familiar tunes in an unknown 


tongue. On the front seat was a small boy looking at the pictures in a recent 


issue of the “M ayflower.’ Here also was a croz coded room, faces quiet, reverent 
and attentive, with the expression half curious, half trusting, wholly appealing, 
only seen when a life breaks away from customs and homeland to begin anew. 
The morning’s message sank deeper with the thought, “Here 1s the commission 
to apostleship.” “O, ‘Lord, the lather of mankind,” grant we may be faithful. 

The real program, according to print, began at two o’clock Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 15, when Rev. Charles S. Millis called upon Dr. S. H. Woodrow to read the 
One Hundred and Third Psalm, Rev. L. P. Broad to lead in prayer, and the 
whole audience jomed in singing “Uplift the Banner.” 

The program that followed is unreportable. Even those who felt acquainted 
with the work found themselves on the heights, looking into depths heretofore 

undiscovered, abroad over fields whose boundary lines stretched beyond hori- 
zons, and above into the vastness that would seem too vast were it not for the 
promise, “Lo, I am with you always even unto the end,’ and we were reminded 
im no uncertain tones, that that promise is not “for comfort in the camp, but for 
frotection in the campaig on,’ 

The many sided aspects of the work were presented by workers, by men, 
whose message was stren gthened with the added value of a life tested. by SEYU- 
1ce, etther as a mussionary, a Superintendent, a Secretary, a Teacher, a College 
President, a Pastor or a Layman whose natural equipment had been intensified 
by the training, known only to Boars of Directors and members of Executive 
Commuttees. 

The general topic was “The Innovation Forward Summons,’ but the key- 
note was sounded in the opening thought of Dr. Herring’s address, “We are 
doing Christ's work, obviously we must do it in Christ's way,” and never once, 
during twenty addresses extending over a day and a half, was the thought of 
Christ’s way minimized, although discussions of methods, finances, previews, 
perplexities and readjustments were included, 

The scope will be seen by the program; many of the addresses will be print- 
ed, but on those who were privileged to listen rests the burden and the joy of 
passing on the spiritual uphft. The Vespers at Oberlin, when, after a few words 
of welcome by President King, in the midst of hallowed, historic memories. the 
College choir sang. Seven hundred and fiftr' delegates gathered from nearly 
every State in the Union, left care and responsibility, and, for one hour, felt 
the benediction that follows the promise. “Be still and know that I am God.” 

Again, in memory, is the picture of Professor Stemer, at the close of an ap- 
peal begging us not to spend all our time and energies exclusively “on the 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob who were or really were, when we have the real 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob who are and really are.’ On the platform with him . 
were four young girls, dressed in the picturesque costumes of thetr native lands. 
On the left, a choir made.up of Bohemian Christians.. All in the audience who 
had come to this country, and-all whose parents were born across the seas were 
invited to stand. A number responded and remained ‘standing while Professor 
Steiner prayed that they may prove worthy citizens of this new country,—then 
for the country that offers them an opportunity, a home and a share in its com- 
monwealth. | 
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.. 4 short HE service in the midst of the Tuesday pein, led by Rev. E. 
L. Smith, one of the Yale Band who went to Washington, brought a special 
blessing, ‘and the closing half hour, following a most searching address, by 
Rev. W. D. Mackenzie of flartford, was devoted to prayer. 

Mrs. Firman represented Womun’s Work, and in a few sentences on “My 
Country,” gave a call to service, and such a feeling of personal responsibility, 
that never od bi shall we sing 

“Long may our Land be bright 
| With Freedom's holy light,” 
without thinking of our Home Missionary Socicty. | | 

The program itself 1s only one-halj of the experience. It 1s something to 
spend ten days in a city where four hundred private homes are hospitably enter- 
taining delegates. There is a live note to Home Missions, when at any minute 
one 1s likely to see and speak to the Superintendent of a western State, a man 
from Texas or Oklahoma, a College President from W ashington, or the head 
of an Eastern Theological Seminary, a worker from the stump regions of North 
Wisconsin, another from the mining communities in Pennsylvania, a Just- 
tice from the Supreme Court of the United States, a cultured negro from the 
South, and ‘a man, who, the Sunday before preached to cowboys in the wilds of 
WV yoming. | There is the white-haired veteran who knows exactly how many 
churches there are in cach and every State; the young man from Montana who 
has been asked to take a parish the size of New England. While the recent ed- 
ucation (so lately acquired) compels us to admit that the two great fields for 
home work are to welcome and provide for the incoming tide of foreigners and 


strengthen and encourage the work in the South, for not only does the South 


need and want us, but “Cc ongregationalism will be none the worse for the south- 
ern sun and the Gulf breezes,” still this other must not be neglected. If the 
churches could only catch the vision! “Home Missions is taking to men, the 
Word of God—an invisible task, but the all important.” Here are the mes- 
sengers, here are the fields. W hat are you personally dong? If you are doubt- 
ful how to begin, write to Dr. Ozora Davis, of New Britain, Conn. 

Our President Mills unconsciously gave us a new creed: “We believe in 
our C ountry. We believe in the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. We believe 
in the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. We believe in Congregationalism.” 
And, looking at that army of workers about to return to the firing line, our 
hearts responded “Amen,” and again we said “Amen” when, at the last meet- 
ing of the C ouncil, the Moderator’s closing words carried the force of a charge: 
“This 1s the service to which the Master has called us. He will give us the 


equipment if our hearts are in the right place.” 
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Pilgrim Church In he 
Republic 


By Charles S. Mills, D. D., | 
Pastor Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, and President of the Society | 


HE peculiar force of the plea for Home Missions lies in the fact that it in- 

volves the most intimate and precious of our possessions,—the land that 

| we call our own, the church in which we have been reared, the homes for 

which we are willing to die, the welfare of our children through generations 

vet unborn. It is the voice of our own conscience, the call of our fondest hopes, 
the imperative appeal of our tenderest affections. 

Henry Ward Beecher said to the students at New Haven thirty-ae years 
ago that, in a period of discouragement in his own early ministry, he tried the 
apostolic method of urging on his hearers the logic of their common convictions 
and, beginning his sermon with-—‘‘You all know this” and “You all know that” 
—until when he had piled together about forty of these “you all knows,” he 
turnea them upon her unparalleled 
his congregation growth, her aggres- 
with such power sive people, her  glo- 
that seventeen men rious democracy! In 
our exuberant faith 
he went home weep- we ask, what power, 
ing all the way for 
joy. 

In speaking 
night of the Pilgrim 
Church and the Re- 
public, the basis of 
appeal is that of 
four great convic- 
tions which we hold 
in common, and on 
which this cause is 
founded. 

1. We all believe 


influence, what 
glory is there im- 
aginable for any na- 
tion of the future 
which cannot be 
predicted for Amer- 
ica by those who 
live within her 


drunk of the foun- 

tain of her life and 
have breathed her 

in our country. We atmosphere of freed- 

exult in her conti- dom! | 

nental acres, her ex- a | 2. We all believe 

haustless resources, CHARLES S. MILLS, D. D. in the Church of the 


lord Jesus Christ; that it is the body of Christ; that He, as the head, directs it, 


empowers it and employs it; that its fellowship is the most glorious that the 
sun has ever shone upon; and that it is in ‘God’s hand, the supreme instrument 
for the extension of His kingdom. 

3. We all believe in the Gospel as the power of God unto salwetiel to every 
one that believeth. It is the heart of our faith. We express it in our creeds: 
we Sing it in our hymns: we voice it in our prayers: we proclaim it as our mes- 
sage. The cross at once crowns our architecture and lies imprinted indelibly on 
our souls. 

4. We all believe in our of the Faith. We glory invits simple faith, 
its rugged independence, its essential democracy, its lofty ideals, its ame uoirce 


service, its constructive leadership. 


what riches, what 


borders, who have 


i 
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Now I ask you to take in turn these four convictions, and to note their in- 
evitable suggestions in the cause of Home Missions. : 

I. We all afirm that we believe in our country. But do we realize how 
much that faith ought to mean for the kingdom of God? 

The unity of all our missionary enterprises is most happily illustrated and 
emphasized in this united gathering. A few days ago the president of the 
American Board spoke of this fact from the standpoint of Foreign Missions. 
To-night let me reciprocate that word, and say most heartily that we accept 
absolutely the terms of the apostolic commission: ‘Ye shall be my witnesses, 
both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of 
the earth.” |We draw no limiting line in that commission. We have no con- 
fidence in the genuineness of the Church of Christ that is not willing to do its 
part in proclaiming the Gospel to earth’s remotest bound. 


recognition of the unity of all our efforts, I ask you to remember that Foreign 


But ono th speaking from the standpoint of Home Missions and this 


Missions fail if Home Missions flag. We glorify, and rightly, the 


Haystack Meeting and its world-wide vision; but, if there had been no home 
missionary service as the supplement of that foreign missionary vision, our 
cause abroad could never have reached the magnificent proportions of to-day. 


The measure of the development of power at home, our degree of aggressive- 


ness now in conquering for Christ our prairies and mountains, our villages and 


cities, is the measure with which, ten, twenty, fifty years from now, we shall 


be doing our work on other shores. 


For many years we have cried, “Save America to save the World” ; but how 


tremendously this plea is emphasized by the trend of our national life in the 
last ten years! There is, on the one hand, the emergence of America to its new 
place of world-influence and its intimate connection with the problems of inter- 
national significance on the other side of the globe. And there is, on the other 
hand, that tidal movement of the oppressed from across the seas pouring into 


our America in unprecedented volume, binding us by constantly multiplying | 


cords to the old homes of our new citizens, so that as never before, the purity 
and nobility of our ideals may. make themselves felt among all nations. 


If, then, it was worth the while of the apostles of the Middle Ages to sow 
the seed of the kingdom in Gaul and Germany and Britain, if it is worth our 


while to send our messengers across the seas to China and Japan, and India 


and Africa—and may God multiply their number !—surely there is a supreme 


call to send men to evangelize our own land. and purify the fountain of our 


national life. | 
We are ready to exclaim in the logic of this conviction— 
| 


“Land that we love! Thou future of the world! 
| Thou refuge of the noble heart oppressed! 

| Oh! never be thy shining image hurled 

| From its high place in the adoring breast 

| Of him who worships thee with jealous love! 

| Keep thou thy starry forehead as the dove 

| All white, and to the eternal Dawn inclined! 

| Thou art not thyself, but for mankind, 

| And to despair of thee were to despair 

h Of man, of man’s high destiny, of God.” 


2. A gain, we all affirm that we believe in the Church. But permit me to- — 


night to raise a question as to whether we have sufficiently considered, even yet, 
what this Church of Christ is; whether in our love of organization and in-our 


magnifying of other kinds of Christian effort we are not setting the Church to — 
some extent aside; and whether we begin to realize its latent possibilities for — 
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mastering social conditions and for producing fruits that shall count supremely. 

You have in this church a concrete il!ustration of that for which I plead. A 
church twenty years ago in a conventional building which you can see yonder, 
with small congregations and a limited influence, emerging, through a new faith 
in its own possibilities, into the dominant influence in this. community, with 
manifold ministries of wondrous fruitfulness. The faith that made that result 
possible was the faith of that noble physician whose beloved form lay upon the 
hier before this altar this afternoon: a man sixteen years ago arrived at the age 
of thrée score years and ten, a Jeader in this church, but declining to estimate 
the needs of the day from the standpoint of the distant horizon of his own youth. 
It was the faith of the chairman of the Building Committee of this church. a 
gentleman of the old school, of the noblest character and endowment, who 
literally gave a year and a half of his time while this building was in process 
of construction. It was the faith of three other men, not one of them a member 
of this church at the time, who laid down $75,000, approximately one-half the 
cost of the edifice, and who followed the work with their noble beneficence, 
making possible its enlargement and securing it for the future by liberal endow- 
ment. 

In this day of myriad philanthropies, this great cause of Home Missions 
asks whether wealth has not made a wrong estimate of values, when it builds 
hospitals that shall relieve physical distress and gives its millions for the school 
and college, and does not rise to the consciousness of the church as the mightiest 
of all the vehicles of Christian henevolence, to be endowed and equipped and 
manned for its varied service as generously, as comprehensively, as the ‘hos- 
pital or the library or the university. 

In this day of every order of ethical scheme and sociological sthally. what 
instrument of social power compares with this? It is more than a bridge across 
the chasm that nares class from class; it affords a common meeting place 
' where superficial distinctions are lost in the expression of a common faith, a 
veritable community home for the service of all under the Christian ideal. 
Dr. Gunsaulus years ago, as the head of Armour Institute, was reported to 
have said, I would rather have one church with a pastor on fire with God’s sym- 
pathy for men, than any other kind of organization, for charity in the world. 

Have you all noted the splendid plea ‘of John D. Long at the Scrooby Ter- 
centenary—“Ts it not worth the while of the great conservative interests of the 
country-to consider whether the church, the Pilgrim Church, is not their con- 
cern, as well as the faith of the preacher who mounts his puipit, and that of the 
good women who distribute its charities and run its sewing societies? Let 
them fill it as thev fill their places of business, rouse it from dts lethargy, which 
is their lethargy, and make it a mighty engine for the salvation both of the soul 
and the body of society. Give us back across the three centuries the Church of 
Scrooby, the church not of the few, but of all the people who would wall in 
God’s ways, the church and the state of the Pilgrim democracy. It is the age 
of utility ; ‘utilize the church 

The plea of Home Missions is the plea for the use of this instrument: for a 
new conception of it in the depth of its fellowship. the nobility of its ideals, the 
practical possibilities of its social and civic influence, and its power for good 
wherever men are found. 

3. We all afirm that we heheve in the Gosfel. But are we not in danger of 
obscuring its simplicity? Are we not forever exnerimenting for some other 
plan which, forsocth, shall be a substitute and thus comfort our hearts in the 
comparative failure of our efforts? Do we not need to discover that the trouble 
| as HOt with the eternal message of the cross, but with our lack of skill i in using 
it | 


| | 
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We live if an age of miracles, but the greatest of them is not the telescope 
that sweeps the midnight sky, the microscope that reveals the glories of the in- 
sect’s wing, that shaft of light which penetrates substances hitherto seemingly 
impervious, or any other contrivance of man; but the power that takes the sin- 
stained soul and washes it clean, that takes the fallen man and restores him to 
himself and to his God. 

Over against the problems of America—the immigrant untutored in our 
civilization ; the cities swarming with men from every shore; the little hilltop 
towns decadent i in their life; the mining camp; the broad prairies; the hamlets 
of our coast—-the Home Missionary Society puts the Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and declares that this Gospel, rightly presented, properly enforced by 
men and means, is the greatest power conceivable for the solution of these tre- 
mendous needs, since it is the power of (sod, applicable to every sort and con- 
dition of men. 

Let us heed the warning of Charles Cuthbert Hall, that a danger in the at- 
titude of the Christian of to- -day lies in the tendency to substitute Jesus the 
Teacher for Christ the Saviour, until the characteristic experiences of the 
Christian life become impossible. Let us never lose that simplest content of 
faith which leaves man as the creature of need, and presents Jesus Christ as his 
Redeemer and Lord; for in none other is there salvation. 

The call e Home Missions is the suntmons of the church to exe) forth into all 
the highways and the byways, to bring there the light of the knowledge of Him 


whom to know is the lite eternal. 
4. We all afirm that we believe in Con gregationalism ; but are we sufficient- 


iy alive to its present-day mission? 
From John Robinson down it has stood for freedom, for democracy, for 
simplicity, for education, for sacrificial service, for missionary conquest. If 


certain utterances are to be credited, some men-are questioning whether it is 
worth while continuing this distinct tvpe of service in the kingdom of God, 
whether we have much of anything now to contribute, and whether our partic- 
ular order may not have rtin its race. 

We do not pronose to think of Congregationalism as though it were ideal. 
We know that it has defects. We are addressing ourselves vigorously to their 
correction. The evidence of our earnestness is most manifest in this session of 
the National Council. We do not know how long our family of the faith may 
continue to be as it is now. aeny hearts are yearning for the coming of that 
day when ih shall be part of a larger union. Not a few are hoping that this 
day is close at hand. But, however ‘that may be, we know that as long as there 
is more light to bfeak forth from the Word, as long as the churches need an 
unfettered ministry, as long as men love the principles of democracy and are 
unwilling to bow to any human dictation in ecclesiastical affairs, as long as the 
churches love simplicity of life, the right to determine their own methods and 
to express their own faith, so long the church without a bishop is bound to ex- 
ist in some form in the state without a throne. 

Nay, more, is there not committed to us by reason of our heritage a distin: 
tive and important mission for America? Who is to lay hold of national prob- 
lems? Who is to lead the Republic on in all that makes for righteousness? 
Without claiming any pre-emptive right, look over the history of the Pilgrim 
Church and hear the clear call that comes down the perspective of the vears. 
Write again on your hearts those great words of our fathers, written from 
Leyden in making application as colonists, “Tt is not with us as with men whom 
small things can discourage.”” The spirit which lived in the cabin of the May- 
flower, which founded the colony at Plymouth. which dominated the earlv davs 
of New England, which sent the pioneer to this Western Reserve, which built 
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the golden line of our colleges from Massachusetts Bay to Puget Sound, that 
spirit challenges us to-day to prove ourselves to be true sons of our sires in our 
ability to evolve leaders who, by their constructive genius, shall do for this day 
and generation what John Robinson and William Brewster, Thomas Hooker 
and Jonathan Edwards, Charles G. Finney and Mark Hopkins, and other such 
men of power, have done to define the Gospel in the terms of practical life and to 
lead on the Republic in all that makes for truth and righteousness. _ 

These are the four great fundamental convictions. “Now along with these 


and as their logical outcome, ermit me to suggest three readjustments which ~ 


we need to make in the prosecution of this mighty cause. 

1. A Vision Inclusive of the Nation. 

We are al! more or less aware that nothing more truly marks the develop- 
ment of the inner life of America in recent years, than the growth of the na- 
ational consciousness, an achievement second to none in point of InIpeE ACE for 
the future of the Republic. 

Two weeks age I listened, with nine or ten thousand fellow citizens in the 
city of St. Louis, to a noble address from that chivalric soul, Theodore Roose- 
velt, twenty-five Governors of states sitting on the platform together. but, 
whether he spoke of the restoration of navigation on the Mississippi, or of the 
Panama canal, or of the United States navy, or of the national control of inter- 
_ state commerce, his message from first to last was an appeal for the growth of 
the national spirit. “I am not afraid,” he said, “of the dishonest man; but I am 
afraid of him who, in his allegiance to his own little district, forgets the nation.” 
‘‘The navy,” he said, “is as much the concern of the man who lives a thousand 
iniles from sea-water as of the fisherman who draws his living from the ocean. 


Two months hence a fleet of great armored ships starts for the Pacific. It is 


going to its home waters in the Pacific, and after a stay there it will return to 
its home waters in the Atlantic. Certain men of the East have been a long time 
learning that the coast of California and Washington is as much ours as the 
coast of New York and Maine.” 

Residence in the great metropolis of the Southwest brings hobiie to one 
peculiarly the growth of the national spirit. There the great tides from North 
and South meet, and the blood of the Pilgrim mingles. with the blood of the 
Cavalier. There you find a fellowship between the men of New England and 
the men of the South which has proven a reciprocal relation of mutual profit, 
in which each has gained from the other and citizenship has come to have the 
flavor of both. I attended a few months ago a banquet in that city, where, soon 
after we sat at the table, the orchestra played that martial hymn of the North, 
‘When we were marching through Georgia,” and were greeted with loud ap- 
plause. But, when a few minutes later they struck into tite rippling melody of 
“Dixie,” the same hall was filled with enthusiasm for the song of the South. 
The Outlook was right, in its editorial on Robert. E. Lee some months ago, 
when it said, “To the great tragedy of the Civil War has succeeded the greater 


drama of Reconciliation and Reunion. Hatred and bitterness have gone | be- | 


cause knowledge and sympathy have made them incredible and impossible.” 

_ Within the Pilgrim Church this growth of national consciousness should go 
forward. The time has come when we are to recognize that the field of Con- 
gregationalism is coterminous with America. In the movement for the re- 
organization of this Society we confessed that our methods had been too provin- 
cial, our time-honored machinery inadequate to meet present conditions, and we 
adopted that fundamental principle of democracy, the right of each part of the 
nation to be represented in these councils. But our work of national ev angeliza- 
tion is bound to teach us further lessons of mutual respect and co-operation. 

Let the East, where has been the cradle of the Pilgrim Church, whence has 
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come so largely the glorious stream of benevolence, Ladécstand that to-day the 
West has advanced beyond the years of dependent childhood ; that some of the 
noblest fruits of the Pilgrim planting are to be tound a thousand miles or more 
from the border of New England; and that the sacrifices for this western coun- 
try by those who nave subdued its forests, and upturned its prairies, and built 
its cities, are worthy to be written alongside the much-heralded service of those 
who wrought so nobly in the earlier days. 

On the other hand, let it come more clearly into the consciousness of the 
West, that its marvelous advance in material prosperity has brought it to a day 
when it must supply resources to meet not only its own problems, but in due 
proportion» those of the nation at large, and that in accepting a large place in 
the councils of the Society it pledges itself to do its full share in the provision 
of revenue. Let the West learn that New England is not an inexhaustible gold 
mine ; that problems of vast magnitude are. arising within its borders; that the 
fountain of, supply must lessen the streams of its distribution to distant sections 
as the missionary need at its own door becomes increasingly imperative. 

And what is this mighty cry from our Southland, that section which has 
been so little in our vision? I was talking recently with one born and reared in 


the South and now the pastor of one of the wealthiest churches of the M. E.. 


Church, South, a man of the highest scholarship and widest range of observa- 
tion, as ‘fine a representative of southern chivalry as I have ever known; and I 
asked him what he felt of the future of Congregationalism in his native section. 
My question struck deep, elicited his enthusiastic admiration of our polity of 
freedom and our lofty educational ideals, and then he went on to tell me that 
one of the most famous surgeons of Georgia had said to him recently, as they 
earnestly discussed this very question, that in his judgment the Congregational 
Church, with its spifit of democracy, had the call of the future for the southern 
states, as they came to discover the kinship between its polity of freedom and 
their own liberty-loving ideals. Shall we hesitate to enter this open door? Is 
it not a challenge to give Congregationalism adequate representation in the 
great cities of the South where now it is almost unknown, to send there our 
strong men as leaders in the confident expectation that we are to find the way 
open for a ministry there of the greatest power and fruitfulness? Let us take 
to our sou's the lesson that a!l America to- day needs to learn, that there is no 
North or Sout} 1 or East or West, but that we are one people. 
2. An Insight Commensurate «ith the Conditions. 


It sometimes comes to our ears that the romance of Home Missions is over, | 


that we must stop talking about the New West and the frontier towns. But it 
may be replied that, whereas the frontier in the early days was the western 
horder of New England, and then the Western Reserve, and then the Valley of 
the -oogem and then the prairies of Dakota, and then the forests of Wash- 


_ ington, to-day that frontier, defined by the rapidly changing conditions and the 


In Maine you find it in the limber camps of the northern border 


serie t of hitherto unsettled regions, is practically- diffused throughout 
where the situation is not unlike thatof Michigan twenty years ago. Jn Mass- 


-achusetts and Connecticut you find it in the rapid revolution from the pure New 
England stock to a polyglot people, where to-day men from every corner of the 


world jostle one another on the streets of our historic towns, while in the farm 
houses that used to hold the cradle of the future statesman or poet or philoso- 
pher the mothers croon over their babies the lullabies of distant lands. It is 
found in other types in the copper mines of Michigan and in new sections open- 
ed along the rapidly building railways of North Dakota and Minnesota; in the 
changing conditions of Washington, with counties as large as a New England 


state without a church of our Family of the Faith; and in Oklahoma and the 
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Panhandle of Texas where the settlers are th ronging in great multitudes. O 
for insight commensurate with the conditions! 

You have been thrilled to-night, by the burning appeal which has fallen from 
the lips of that man who, reared amid old-world conditions, seeing the problem 
of immigration from the side of the immigrant, feeling in his very life-blood his 
call as an advocate of the oppressed of other peoples, has with his gifted pen, 
more clearly than any other man, made us see what a veritable heaven America 
is to myriads of men who come across the seas. It is not for me to add to the 
words that he has spoken, except to say that in no other spot in America could 
that appeal mean more. 

In this city is our own noble work for the Bohemians, founies! by our 
prophet Schauffler, which has nearly doubled, I am toid, since 1901, which now 
has five churches or missions in its care, one of which has been organized with- 
in six months. It was never, I understand, more vigorous and hopetm than it 
is now. | 

But I was thinking particularly of the application of these words 
of Dr. Steiner’s to this particular church in which we are met. 
Recently I was looking over the accessions to this. church in the 
tourteen years, 189gI- 1905. Of 792 received on confession of faith 
{ conclude, so far as my personal knowledge of them could determine, that 367, 
approximately 46 per cent., were of itnmediate foreign extraction and the per- 
centage much greater in the latter part of the period. On that roll are ap- 
parently a dozen foreign nationalities—English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, German, 
Dutch, Swede, Pole, Bohemian, Dane, Armenian, Jew—yet all finding here a 
nutural church home. How significant is this concrete illustration of our na- 
tional motto, E pluribus unum, and of the practical solution on a small scale 
of this mighty problem of immigration, since here is made a singularly vigor- 
ous, aggressive Christian body so largely out of those who have come, either i in 
their own persons or in that of their fathers, from such diverse homes across the 
seas. | 

“They come! ‘They come! God give us men! 
Men of the Prophet’s faith and mood, 


To read the dawning, in the sky, 
Of universal Brotherhood.” 


Time fails to speak of that mightiest problem of all, the growth of our inde 
cities with their appalling conditions that grow more urgent day by day, never 
to be surmounted save by a sacrificial devotion, ‘a masterly leadership, and an 
outpouring of wealth matchless in our annals. O, for an insight on the part of 
the Pilgrim Churches commensurate to the conditions that we meet ; that pray- 
er may call down heavenly wisdom to work out these mighty questions; and 
that wealth may consecrate itself in unstinted measure to this holy cause. 

Nearly thirty years ago Constans L. Goodell, that sainted Great heart of the 
Southwest, profoundly moved by the national need, lifted up his voice at the 
annual meeting of the American Home Missionary Society in a powerful ap- 
peal for a million dollars for home missions, and his call swept over the land. 
The mark was not too high. Yet even now we are giving only half of that sum. 
The members of the Board of Directors of this Society will not soon forget that 
moment in their meeting last January, when a committee came from the Secre- 
taries and Superintendents, men most honored and beloved, who had borne the 
brunt of many a campaign in the service of their Lord, bringing an overture 
born of their sense of our needs, and of their faith and consecration, asking us 
fo call for a million dollars for this great cause. But we dared not. O that 
there might be an insight so commensurate with the conditions that we face, 
that this erent mark shall not seem too much to attain! | 
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aA Fellowship adequate to produce a greater Denominational Efficiency. 

In the changing conditions of American life we are learning that this is the 
greatest problem of our polity. We do not covet any ecclesiastical system where 
closely knit bonds are bought at the sacrifice of freedom. The autonomy of the 
local church is a heritage so costly and a privilege so sacred that we cannot sur- 
render it and be true to ourselves. The only path to the desired end which 
seems to open before us, is this of an ever strengthening fellowship, which shall 
be so true and so deep and so practical, that the local church shall not be bent 
so much on asserting its own autonomy and entity as upon proving its right to 
possess‘this priceless boon, by using it intelligently and heartily to promote the 
efficiciency of those plans for the kingdom at large, that all the churches of the 
fellowship have made together. 

Moved by the propulsion of our deepest convictions of duty to our heritage 
and to the kingdom of God, we are surely and steadily seeking to develop our 
life so that less and less we shall be unrelated units and more and more one 
body, united not by the outward compulsion of an oppressive ecclesiasticism, 
but by the inner compulsions of love and faith and service—a union made real 
by willing self-surrender and a common sacrificial devotion to the banner of the 
cross. | 

May God hasten that consummation! Let us hasten it a little to-night by 
seeing what it means to Home Missions. We are not here to listen to smooth 
phrases, but to ask ourselves what more we may do for the kingdom of Christ. 

In that spirit let us confess te one another, that in the wake of our precious 
tenet of the independence of the local church has followed a failure to develop 
a healthful and vigorous denominational consciousness. 

Let us admit that while we have always possessed the missionary spirit, we 
have often been content to plant the tree and let others gather the fruit. We 
remember that the Pilgrim churches of early New England, themselves in the © 
first stages of growth, held tenderly upon their hearts the welfare of the regions 
beyond, but that this passion for missionary service was often entirely dias- 
sociated from the preservation of its results in the denominational life: that 
2,000 churches in New York and the middle West planted by New England 
Congregationalists were lost to the Pilgrim fellowship, that this Western Re- 
serve was for many years the field of the Congregational Missionary Society of 
Connecticut, while the early churches of the region soon became chiefly Pres- 
byterian : that the first Presbyterian Church of Cleveland, which proved a won- 
derful fountain of life for other churches, was organized by a Congregational- 
ist: that a, Congregationalit Jeremiah Porter was the founder and pastor of 
»*resbyterian Church of Chicago, and that Salmon Giddings, sent out 
by the Missionary Society of Connecticut, organized the first Presbyterian 
Church of St. Louis. S 

Why should we ask others to reap our harvests? It is not enough to say 
that this is due to our generosity of spirit, or merely to local circumstances, or 
that what was our loss was the gain of a beloved sister denomination. The 
same argument would lead us to withdraw from the field altogether, and hand 
Over our missionary funds to others, confessing that we do not care to give to 
conf iL the privileges we have enjoyed, or that we do not feel equal to the 
task. 

This bit of ancient historv is in no small degree typical of later experiences. 
We must confess that even in these days, the over-emphasis of the doctrine of 
the independence of the local church has resulted all but disastrously for us in 
many of the great centers of our population: churches once strong, having pre- | 
emption rights, being not seldom allowed to dwindle to decay, not seeing any — 
fountain if supply to reinforce the lessening stream of their own life and the — 
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churches of the vicinage allowing the dissolution to proceed as a mere matter 
of course. : | | 

Again we must confess that we have been too slow in recognizing that the 
work of church extension among the financially abler classes is quite as im- 
portant as any other service that can be rendered.* For example, in the city of 
St. Louis, from 1869 to 1894, fourteen new churches were planted, nearly ali of 
which have been purely missionary enterprises, or at the best, coming after a 
long struggle barely over the line of independence, with the result that benev- 
olence of our stronger churches has been over weighted, and we have allowed 
the city to grow in population by tens of thousands without establishing a single 
new church in the line of its greatest growth to replenish our resources. And 
we have not organized a church in any part of that mighty metropolis in more 
than a dozen vears. me 

If this city of Cleveland had possessed thirty years ago a fellowship organ- 
ization such as it now has in its efficient City Missionary Society, and if, Mr. 
Chairman, it had had at its head as loyal a son of the Pilgrims, a man as able 
and devoted and generous, as it has had in the past seventeen years, the power 
of the Pilgrim churches now se much in evidence here would have been i1m- 
measurably increased, for, since 1890, as many churches have been organized 
in Cleveland and its immediate suburbs as in the previous forty-six years. 

All honor to our missionary enterprise! It does credit to our hearts. Let 
us deepen it and enlarge it. But let us temper zeal with wisdom. Unless the 
railroad management increases its motive power as its business grows, the trains 
are stalled and the road is tied up. As the manufacturer must calculate just how 
many machines his engine can keep rynning, continually adding to his driving 
power as he-enlarges his plant, so let us develop our sources of power in pro- 
portion to the extent of our missionary endeavor. Let this which is the merest 
axiom of business life he in evidence in the business of the kingdom. Let us 
instruct our Home Missionary Society, our agent for planting new sources of 
supply, that no small part of its task is to be on the alert to seize the strategic 
locations where the tides of men are moving. or are certain to move in the days 
to come. | 


This is no mere selfish cry. as the instinct of self-preservation is born in the 
- individual, and is esteemed of such value that the customs of society, the safe- 
guards of industry and the laws of the body politic are all in large degree a re- 
flection of it,,.arid as the underlying reason for this is the priceless worth of a 
human life, so if our fathers have not lived in vain, if Congregationalism has a 
distinctive mission, if it stands for-principles that are worth something for the 
kingdom of God, then it must develop as one of its most sacred obligations this 
duty of self-preservation. 

Did you hear the report of Secretary Anderson? Did you take down into 
your heart the significance of the figures? Look on your souvenir programs 
and note that there has been a falling off of more than 50 per cent. in the an- 
nual increase of the number of our churches as between the seven years, IQO0- 
1907 and the ten years, t8g0-tg00. Then look over your Home Missionary his- 
tory and note that these same years were the years when the churches impov- 
erished the treasury of the Home Missionary Society; that decrease of our 
forces must continue unless that treasury is supplied. | 

The sort of work which we need is illustrated by a paper which I found 


_ *Note: The passage which follows should not be interpreted as passing critical 
judgment upon the leadership of the period, which was conspicuous for its superb 
devotion and its masterly insight. The facts are cited for the sake of showing a 
definite need in the life of the denomination, in adapting ourselves to changing con- 
: ditions, and in seizing strategic points as they develop. Other passages in this con- 
nection are to be taken in the same spirit. | 
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years ago in the files of this church. It was dated nearly fifty years ago, at the 
time of organization and was the application of the church for $200 of aid from 
the American Home Missionary Society, a grant which was afterward twice 
renewed. Here, then, was a total investment of $600 to make this church pos- 
sible. How meagre an investment in view of the dividends that have come 
back—a church which I suppose has produced in the last fifteen years some-— 
thing like $500,000 for the work of the Kingdom, and which now has some 
1100 members upon its roll. Would it have been better to have sent that money 
to some distant land or to have spent it down in the slums? I raise the com- 
parison not to disparage any other form of work, but to ask you to remember 
that one of the noblest ways in which we can serve the: Master is by making 
possible a church which shall become such an overflowing fountain of blessing. 

_ Brethren, I have not hesitated to speak plainly. I am persuaded, as I said at 
the beginning, that I voice your own convictions. It is for us simply to act up- 
on them together. If you believe in our country, if you believe in the Church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, if you believe in the power of the Gospel, if you be- 
lieve in Congregationalism, then prove your faith by your work. In answer to 
that gy on, “What more may we do for the kingdom of Christ?” let us say 
together, We will strengthen our fellowship in the joyful compulsions 
of love and faith and service until we make it capable of an ef- 
ficient, aggressive Home Missionary policy.” Unless we do this, we are bound 
to be an ever-lessening influence in the life of the Republic, to lose the prestige 
of our hist tory, to hand over to others the mighty work to which our origin, our 
principles, our heritage, the very instincts of our denominational life point the 
way. 

But it will not beso. Along the horizon are signs of a new day—the universal 
harmony in our new organization ; the sacrificial spirit everywhere exhibited ; 
the joy of state co-operation; the utter absence of provincial selfishness in 
face of th national appeal; the strong hand and the comprehensive vision in 
evidence in the executive office; the splendid force of men at the front rising in 
efficiency the East, loyal and generous; the West, alert and eager in a new 
sense of responsibility ; Nebraska, Southern California, Missouri emerging out 
of dependence upon national bounty to provide for their own and to assist in the 
work beyond their own borders; states by necessity still in a measure depend- — 
ent, Washington, Minnesota and the Dakotas, redoubling their energies ;—how 
can all this fail to awaken an irresistible conviction that this Society, central in 
all our missionary enterprises and ‘vital to our own self-preservation, may al- 
ready see the dawning of that day when it shall have its proper place in the 
prayer and hope of our churches, and when resources adequate to its mighty 
task shall be provided. 

Is not this the voice of our conscience, the call of our fondest hopes, the ap- 
peal of our tenderest affections, the summons of the Master himself? Let all 


the people say, Amen! 
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Working Over Against your 
Own House 


By Ozora S. Davis, D. D., New Britain, Conn. 


E must come to close quarters 
immediately with the theme as- 


signed us, which is a discussion | 


of the specific part to be borne by the 
individual church in the evangelisation 
of foreign-speaking immigrants. 


—_ 


> 
plex that no single agency alone is suf- 
ficient to cope with it. The Home Mis- 
sionary Society cannot fully discharge 
this obligation; missions manned by 
converts or by native born Americans 
trained abroad for this service are not 
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The churches and the religious press 
alike, have suddenly attained a “con- 
cern” for the foreigner. New England 
is peculiarly sensitive at this point. 
Special committees are at work study- 
ing the matter; our Home Missionary 
Societies are seeking light from every 
quarter. Individual churches are astir. 
The theme is vital and timely. 

The problem is so vast and so com- 


competent to do the entire waste: nor, 
finally, can the individual church alone 
meet the demands of the situation. The 
work must be done by all these forces 
in unison. Through every possible 
agency we must attack the problem, 
and our attack must be made with heroic — 
courage, great wisdom and tireless pa- 
tience. 
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The Key to the Situation. 

While it is necessary that we bring 
into action every force and weapon in 
our possession, there is always a key to 
a position and a critical moment in 
action. These both lie in the power 
and activity of the individual church. 
The most effective agency for the evan- 
gelisation of our immigrant brethren is 
the local church equipped with its pres- 
ent plant and workers, and adapting its 
methods to the needs of. the field in 
which it is placed. This is the definite 
proposition which we shall now en- 
deavor to justify. 

Three Preliminary Considerations 

Notice at the outset certain facts 
which the proposition involves: 

First, We cannot deal with this ques- 
tion by delegated effort. Equipping a 
mission and hiring paid workers to con- 
duct it outside the church building is 
not what I mean by working over 


against our own house. At times this is 


necessary and advisable; but I mean, the 
personal participation in the work by 
members of the church, the use of the 
church building, and the direction of the 
enterprise by the officers of the church. 
Second, We cannot cope with this 
problem by action which is inspired 
merely by a romantic regard for the 
picturesque immigrant. Mission work at 
a distance is always wrapped about in 
the haze and glamor of dramatic charm. 
A great deal of this is evanescent. The 
highest type of neighborliness is when 
we share our house of worship and 
Serve together in the complex activities 
of the Kingdom. In this abrading pro- 
cess that which in the distance seemed 
romantic becomes intensely real and hu- 
man; but it also grows heroic and beau- 
tiful. These men and women become 
friends whom we honor and love. 
Third, We must not suffer this work 
to become a sort of religious fad. There 
is real danger that it will not go deeper 
than this. I fear that we shall play with 
this intensely important matter. Visits 
to Ellis Island, reading articles on the 
Italians and Slavs, holding meetings to 
Study comparative race or religious 
characteristics,—all these merely touch 
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the surfaces of the problem. They are 
interesting but not vital. The question 
does not concern our proficiency in 
Italian art, but our willingness to teach 
half a dozen bright Cicilians the rudi- 
ments of English and the Gospel. . This 
involves patient, persistent, hard work. 
It presents annoyance in many ways, 
dnd he is a poor pleader for this prac- 
tical extension of our church work, who 
either leaves out or glosses over the 
fact. We must grapple with one of the 


-stubbornest and most perplexing prob- 


lems that the evangelical churches ever 
faced; we must sweat blood for the 
Kingdom of Christ. | 
Our Positions not Theoretical | 

What I shall say now in the way of 
general principles or specific conclusions 
is not theoretical entirely. The South 
Church in New Britain, Conn., is person- 
ally engaged in work for Italians, Ar- 
menians, Persians, Greeks and Chinese. 
We are set in the midst of a city where 
four out of every five persons are chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents. We are 
face to face with the problem and with- 
out blowing of trumpets or a proclama- 
tion of novelty, we are trying to do the 


work which our Master wants us to do 


in the new day upon which we have 
entered. 
We have the Plant 

The first reason why the individual 
church can do this work is because our 
churches are already equipped with suf- 
ficient buildings. These churches and 
chapels, closed so much of the time, are 
simply waiting to have the dead air in 
them blown out through open doors and 
windows. We cross the ocean to visit 
cathedrals where the humblest Italian 
peasant could pray, cathedrals beside 
which our richest churches are cheap 
and perishing; let us not fear the pos- 
sible soiling of a carpet or the breaking 
of a chair if we open our church build- 
ings to this work. I protest that it is 
sinful folly to think that we are justified 
in housing our mission work in barrack- 
like halls, when our own beautiful 
churches are closed. Take up the sacred 
carpets if necessary, but let us use our 
churches for the service of the Christ to 
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whose elias they were ‘ie There is 
no danger oi pollution to an open 
church; a closed church is the easy 
victim of stagnation and dry rot. It all 
depends upon the theory we hold con- 
cerning the purpose for which our 
church edifices have been erected. If 
they are simply for those who have been 
~ accustomed to use them, then we may 
expect a collision of interest, but if our 
churches have been built and carpeted 
and decorated for service to the King- 
dom of Christ, then we have room 
enough and to spare. 
We have the Workers 

We also have in the individual church 
enough workers to meet the new de- 
mand. Teaching and _ visiting,—the 
whole ministering grace of Christian 
friendship, which is the gist of this serv- 
ice,—can be done and it must be done 


by the old American for the new Amer- 


ican. We need, of course, leaders who 
are trained and competent; but every 
church that faces the problem,—and 
many a church would be startled to see 
how closely it faces the problem if only 
it would open its eyes,—has enough 
workers with which to begin the new 
service. This involves the breaking 
down of a good many artificial barriers. 
It means dropping a lot of contemptible 
terms like “Dago” and “Sheeney” from 
our vocabulary. I know, however, from 
practical experience, that there is power 
enough -resident in our Christian En- 
deavor Societies to set forward a move- 
ment among the individual churches that 
would register a mighty advance in solv- 
ing our problem. Our reservoirs are 
not even tapped yet for this service. We 
have the workers. 

| We have the Methods . 

Every church that is alive is com- 
-petent to attack this problem, because it 
already has the methods for successful 
work. These are not novel. I know of 
no methods which assure any brilliant 
Success in this kind of work. The prob- 
lem to which we are settifig ourselves 
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is the evangelization of these edepial 
the majority of whom have no true con- 


‘ception of the nature of the new life 


which is established throygh faith in 
Christ. Our message Rig om is the 
apostolic message, and it must be con- 
veyed by the apostolic method. | That 
method is clear enough: personal con- 
tact, personal service, personal love is 
the secret of the apostolic way of 
preaching. I do not believe that there 
are novel methods which ever will dis- 
place these. We must know one anoth- 
er; we must Jove one another; and when 
we are doing this for the highest aim 
and under the supreme sanction, that is, 
for Christ’s sake, we have all the method 
that is necessary to do this new business. 
The New Work and the Old 

The local church can do the new 
work and not cripple any of its old 
activities. It can discharge its duties to 
the stranger and not neglect its owl 
households. Every society in the church 
can be maintained and the new work 
also be done. Indeed, the old activities 
will renew their strength under the re- 
flex influence of the new endeavors. No 
fewer boxes need go to the frontier be- - 
cause the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society begins to interest itself in the 
foreign missionary problem now local- 
ized at home. No less funds need be 
sent to the Woman’s Boards for work 
in Turkey because the local church be- 
gins to care for the Armenians in its 
own parish. If the ministry of the 
church through its accustomed channels 
is not deepened and enriched rather than 
impoverished by the new mission, it will 
be quite contrary to the experience of 
the past. We can do all we are doing 
and more than we are doing; the new 
service will perfect the old. | 

(During the last three minutes the 
speaker illustrated these propositions by | 
a description of the work of the Persian 
Brotherhood in New Britain, showing 
photographs and telling a few incidents 
illustrating the value of the work). 
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A Nation- Wide Partnership In 
Natton-Wide Work 


By Willis E. Lougee, Associate Secretary 


present time the idea of partner- 

ship has been emphasized. Com- 
bination for protection, growth and sta- 
bility has been the keynot of progress. 
The family, the tribe, the nation is the 
natural order. England, Germany, Italy 
and the United States are good ex- 


the day of Adain to the 


high era of prosperity, influence and 
power among the nations of the earth 
until it became in truth a united States. 
It cost the lives of three-quarters of a 
million men and untold suffering to im- 
press upon our country this fact, but 
once accomplished our nation went for- 
ward with leaps and bounds. 


WILLIS E. LOUGEE 


amples of the value of co-operation and 
partnership. We are not speaking of 
democracy, aristocracy or “monarchy, 
but of that nation where the highest and, 
lowest have an equal part and respon- 
sibility, that nation which has adhered 
most closely to the policy of equality 
for all has made the greatest progress. 
The United States never reached its 


Japan, in the recent war with Russia, 


never could have achieved her success 


had it not been for the fact that the 


hearts of the people were as one. Rus- | 


Sia, with its great population was not a 
united people. This same truth is seen 
in the growth of religious organizations. 
That denomination which has shown the 


strongest unity of partnership in all its 
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methods of government has been mark- 
ed with almost unbroken success. The 


comparison between our church govern- 


ment and that of some other dénomina- 
tions will bear out this statement. Our 
denominational societies are beginning 
to feel the need, and to see the absolute 
necessity. for a closer organization, a 
more united effort. Instead of these 
organizations working along parallel 


lines, there should be a more complete 


union of forces and a combination of ef- 
forts, which should make our work even 
more effective than at the present with 
less expenditure of strength and money. 
The Home Missionary Society in its 
new departure is emphasizing this fact, 
that the growth and effectiveness of each 


individual State Society is shared by ~ 


other states alike. Idaho enters into 
sympathetic relations with the work in 
Massachusetts; Maine is working with 
New York; Rhode Island with Texas, 
and the Home Missionary Society is 
in close, vital relation to every one of the 
states. It is no longer each state for 
itself, but each state for every other 
state. This condition enlarges our sym- 
pathy, broadens our vision and renders 
our united work more effective. What 
more effective organization could there 
be? What higher form of partnership 
in a nation-wide work? more 
jealousies regarding the securing of 
funds in these individual states, but the 
interest of one is the interest of all. The 


terms of partnership have been agreed 


upon involving the dispoulan of work 
and of funds alike. Now what is the 
outlook for a forward movement? 

In years past millions upon millions 
of dollars have been poured into our 
western states, churches, schools and 
colleges have been planted at strategic 
points. The ground has been occupied 


and now comes the time of cultivation, 


development and growth. These sec- 


tions of our country which have receiv- 
ed so largely from the East as a matter 
of growth must reciprocate and extend 
beyond their own borders. It is essen- 
tial that they establish new churches 
and Sunday schools in new communities 
within their own borders, but there must 


be an upward look and a wider vision. 
Here, providentially, God has opened up 
to us after all these years of preparation 
a greater field for missionary work and 
activity than has ever been vouchsafed 
to any people under the sun. Even a 
cursory study of our immigrant question 
convinces us that we are facing a prob- 
lem which has never been presented to 


any other nation. It is an unsolved 


problem and nothing to guide us, hu- 
manly speaking. There must be, as it 
must have been in the polity of nations 
of the past, a Divine guidance which we 
must acknowledge. The facts we have 
before us. How to deal with them is 
another question. Let us think a mo- 


ment upon this field which has been so 


providentially opened to our nation. 
From 1821 to 1871, fifty years, 7,368,858 
immigrants came to our shores. From 
1871 to 1891, twenty years, 8,580,804 ; 


' from 1891 to 1907 sixteen years, over ten 


million, and in 1907 alone, probably not 
less than one and one-half millions. We 
do not comprehend the significance of 
these figures. What a foreign invasion 
it is! A million and a half coming 
from every country in the world to our 
shores each year seeking a home! What 
does it mean? For an illustration, we 
could take out the population of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont absolute- 
ly, and repopulate those three states 
with immigrants that come to our 
shores in 1907. We could depopulate 
South Carolina, one of our magnificent 
southern states, and repopulate it with 
the, immigrants that are coming to us 
in the first ten months of this year. We 
could take out the population of North 
and South Dakota and Colorado and fill 
them again with more than their present 
population from immigrants coming in 
1907. In recent years, the greater pro- 
portion of this emigration comes from 
central and Southern Europe, Italy 
about twenty-five per cent., and the 


Slavs another twenty-five per cent. It 


is a fact, that one per cent. of the entire 
population of Italy will find a home on 


our shores this present year, a large pro- 


portion of them being young men. 
What are we doing for them? We 
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call them “dagoes” and “ginnies,’ and 
practically ostracize them, and yet they 
are, as a people, easy to reach and in- 
terested in religious things. 

Right here let me make a statement 
which contains some interesting facts. 
We all understand that these Italians 
have practically taken the place of the 
Irish in work on our streets and along 
our railway lines. However, they have 
not as yet entered upon their duties as 
policemen or magistrates very general- 
ly. In New York City there are not far 
from 600,000 Italians, a large proportion 
being men. There are about 350,000 
Irish, yet reliable statistics for 1905 give 
the total of 1,564 Irish sent to the Island 
for crime, and sixteen Italians. For 
begging in the streets in the same year, 
519 Irish and 92 Italians. In the Char- 
itable Institutions of this country, over 
thirty per cent. are Irish and eight per 
cent Italians. This is not entirely dis- 
creditable to the Italians. 

The story of the young Italian labor- 
er, who>.a few years ago, found his home 
in New York City, converted in one of 
the missions on the West Side, returned 
to his native city, old Paestum, in south- 
ern Italy; the’ persecution he endured 
there, his steady adherence to the Gos- 
pel which he had accepted here, his 
Organization of a church which to-day 
has about two hundred members and 
doing a splendid work, is an excellent 
example of what can be done with this 
class of people. America owes much to 
Italy, more than we can ever repay, and 
now in the providence of God, her pop- 
ulation is being poured upon our shores, 
and shall we shirk from the _ respon- 
sibility thus placed upon us? There are 
italians enough in New York City to re- 
populate the states of Colorado and 
Nevada combined. They are ready to 
listen to the practical presentation of the 
Gospel. One church in New York City 
received thirty-two Italians on confes- 
sion of their faith last year, and recently 
five Italian pastors were ordained. 

A few weeks since, I attended a meet- 
ing held especially for people of this 
nationality in an eastern section of our 
city. I never witnessed closer attention 
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to the Gospel message on the part of 


any audience. The field is white already 
to the harvest. 

What is true of this people is 
also true of the Slavic race which 
comprise another twenty-five per cent. 
of the immigrants coming to our shores 
yearly. Over 300,000 Slavs will enter 


the port of New York during this pres- . 


ent year, filled with ideas of government, 
Mmisgoverninent, and no government at 


all. How shall we eradicate or correct 


these ideas? Thereis no way except by the 
Gospel of Christ. Sometimes, I have felt 
that our work in foreign lands has been 
carried on too slowly, and that in the 
providence of God a different method 
was needed, which is, that God would 
send the representatives of the nations 
of the world to our shores for conver- 
sion that we in turn could give them a 
practical illustration of what the Gospel 
of Christ can do for a people and send 
them back the very best equipped mis- 
sionaries. Early in May, I heard a 
strange music, if it could be called music. 


A band ‘was going up Madison Avenue, 
behind came a long line of carriages 


filled with about fifty Chinese merchants 
who had attained a competency in Mott 
and Doyer Streets, and were going back 
to China to enjoy life. They had a 
Special car at the Grand Central Station 
to take them overland to Portland. I 
wondered what impression those Chinese 
merchants would carry home regarding 
the Gospel of Christ, and its influence 
upon men, as seen in the Mott and 
Doyer Street circles. The American 
people have heard the call for carrying 
the Gospel to foreign lands. -India with 
bleeding hearts and outstretched hands 
has not appealed in vain. China, just 
awakening from the lethargy of a 
twenty centuries’ slumber in the bosom 
of its ancestors, has evoked a speedy 
and generous response. Japan, that 
wonderful nation which burst a meteor 
across the horizon of history, has ap- 
pealed to our missionary loving people, 
end splendid results have been achieved. 
But in listening to these far off cries, I 
have sometimes felt that we did not hear 
the more piteous cries in the ghetto of 
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New York, and the dark places of our 
large cities. No one can conceive of 
the squalor, misery and degradation of 
the East Side of New York. There is 
probably nothing in the Old World to 
compare with it. It is to a close part- 
nership in this needy work that we in- 
vite you, and through you every Sunday 
School, Young People’s Society, or kin- 
dred organization. Yes, and every man, 
woman and child in our denomination. 
Next to a genuine religious revival, so 
sorely needed in our church and others, 
is the needed financial revival which 
shall tend to enlist the sympathy of the 
younger element in the work of our 
church. I am inclined to believe that 
the saying of the prophet of old is more 
applicable to-day than ever before: 


“Bring ye all the tithes into the store- 


house that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith saith 
the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of Heaven and pour out 
you a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” 


Who can tell but that the giving and - 


teaching the same to our children, and 
those under our influence, may so open 
our hearts and theirs, that there will fol- 
low the revival of religious interest. 
Giving and teaching others to give was 
the keynote of Christ’s work on earth. 
There is a closer relation to giving of 
our means and our growth:-in the Chris- 
tian life than,we sometimes realize. In 


one of our southwestern cities, within 
the past twelve months, a canvas for a 
large sum of money was made for a 
Y. M. C. A. building. One-man, not a 
Christian, nor a church member, gave 
$5,000. This gift made such an impres- 
sion upon him that within a few days he 
called to see the pastor of the church 
where his family attended and said: “I 
have given this $5,000 to the Association 
and it has led me to the conviction that 
1 ought to give myself, and I wish to 
come into the church and acknowledge 


before the world that I am a Christian.” 


He did so, and many, touched by his in- 
fluence and example, were led to con- 
fess Christ after the same manner. If 
we wish to interest the younger genera- 
tion in the things of Christ, then let us 
lead them to give for His work. Here 
on the one hand, we have the great mass 
of the practically unreached foreign el- 
ement, a constant meance to our coun- 
try’s welfare; on the other hand, the 
church, our organizations and our young 
people. How shall we bring these el- 
ements together in such a manner as to 
build up a work that shall mean the ex- 
tension of Christ’s Kingdom here in our 
own land and to the lands beyond? I 
know of no agency which is so thor- 
oughly equipped as is the Congregation- 
al Home Missionary Society; with its 
glorious history of the past, and its pres- 
ent standing, to cope with this most 


vital question. Shall it be supported? 


the Home Msston Advance Demanded By 
Growth of Population and Lndustry 


By James G. Cannon, New York 


F the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society is to live, it must be- 
come a constructive force for Jesus 
Christ. We are not keeping pace with 
the times, we have spread ourselves out 


too thin, we must go forward, and, if 
need be, concentrate ourselves more, 


rather than cover so much territory. 

I believe the time has arrived when 
the forces of this Society and the Sec- 
retaries, should be organized so that the 


field outside of the large cities can be 


looked after by the State Societies, and 
that this Society should then concentrate 
all of its efforts upon city work. It is a 
well known fact that the churches in our 
cities all grow each year relatively | 
weaker, as the population of our great 
cities increase. Our church is weakest 


where the destructive forcés are strong- 


est, and as the years go by in this great 
Republic of ours, we are going to be 
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JAMFS G. CANNON 
ruled by the cities. If the great popula- . 
tion of these cities are godless, what can 
we expect to be the condition of this 


land fifty years hence. The time was 
when the work of the Society was con- 


fined to isolated communities, and it~ 


did a great work in building up the 
Kingdom of Christ in the early days of 
this country among the pioneers, but 
now the tide has turned, and vre should 
endeavor to build up in each state a 
strong Constituent State Society, and 
help strengthen their organization in 


their rural work, but this Society should 


concentrate its efforts upon our cities, 
and the great populations that are pour- 
ing into them. The home is not charac- 
teristic of the city. Statistics show that 
out of every one hundred families on the. 
farms of our country, sixty-six own their 
homes, but in the large cities only 
twenty-three per cent. own their homes. 
The work of the State Society should be 
so arranged that the sixty-six per cent. 
of home owners all over this country, 
must come to the rescue, by gifts of 
money, of the dense, homeless popula- 
tion. This concentration of effort will 
do two things: 

Ist. It will attract specific gifts of 
money for given objects in and out of 
our Congregational circle, which are in 
much need now, and will assist us to 
get first-class men and buildings, and I 
believe it will appeal to a constituency 
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which we have never had before. 

and. It will’attract to the Home Mis- 
sionary cause, some of the strong young 
ministers of the country. 

Home missions in the past have not 
attracted our young and active men as 
much as foreign missions, because we 
were spread out too much and our 
object was not definite enough, and it 
did- not call out as many of our young 
men as the foreign field. 

The romance of foreign missions does 


-affect its workers. They leave home and 


country, and have a difficult field in 
which to work, upon which the eye of 
their friends and the whole world are 
focused, and it has attracted thousands 
of men and women to work for it, by its 
romance. Not that I for one moment 


say that this was the real motive for 


_their going, but in going they also had 
this great objective. 

Now the great populations of the 
world are pouring in here, and let us 


take advantage of the power of romance | 


in the hearts of consecrated men, and 
devote our time and energies to calling 


> them to a great work for Jesus Christ 


right at our doors, in the great cities of 
the land. Our Society can do this work 
as no other Society can. We can go in- 
to the great cities without others being 
jealous of us, and by concentrating our 
work on a few great objective places, 
getting the best men working out the 
best methods, we can turn this great 
tide of godlessness in our cities. Equip- 


s ment, methods and men are what we 


want, and we must rise to this before it 
is too late. The churches in our large 
cities, being weak, have all they can do 
‘to hold their own, but an active work, 


backed up by the resource of this So-. 


ciety would stand like a rock, if the Con- 
gregational Church the country over 
would stand by us. The motive of all 
our work is saving souls, and building 
hem up in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. While this in 
itself is a great stimulant for activity, 
this advance in our work is demanded 
of us by the great increase in population 
and property, and we must concentrate 
our efforts as never before. 
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Inspiration For Conquest 


By Rev. Henry H. Kelsey, Hartford, Conn. 


URING the sessions of this great 
I) meeting, we have been looking 
out upon the opportunity and 
obligation of our Congregational 


Churches. We may assume that we 
‘know what we ought to do as individ- 


uals, as ministers and churches and as a 
denomination. We cannot be any of us 
to-day without visions and an ideal of 
the place our Congregational Churches 
ought to fill in the aggressive Kingdom 
work of this land and the world. We 
want to fill that place. We also sense 
the problem and the difficulties we face, 
possibly more keenly than we do the in- 
Spiration of our opportunity. What we 
need and want is a true vision of our 
work and our relation to it, and with 
this a vision of our Lord and of our re- 
lation to Him. Such a vision will in- 
spire us. May the Lord give it to us 
this afternoon! 


I speak of Inspiration for Connuclt 


We are enrolled in the Lord’s army for 
conquest. We are gathered here as 
leaders, generals in council. We should 
go back to our places with renewed 
purpose, courage and inspiration. 

~The thing that makes an army in- 
vincible and irresistible is the conviction 
that they can and will win in any con- 
test. They thus become an_ inspired 
army. We are, or should be, a part of 
just such an army. 

But whence comes such inspiration 
and undying courage? 


First: From the knowledge of God’s- 


Purpose. ~ 

When God undertook to redeem this 
world, He knew the greatness and dif- 
ficulty of the undertaking, but He pur- 
posed to do it. Associated with his pur- 
pose was His choice of method and 
means for its accomplishment. In due 
time the Son was here, sent to carry out 
the Father’s purpose. He came to in- 


itiate and potentially accomplish the 


greatest, most difficult task in_ heaven 
or earth. He did not have an easy time, 


but He did what He came to do, inspired 
from manger to crown by the very 
greatness of the work the Father had 
sent Him to do, and by the conscious- 
ness that He could do it. For the joy 
that was set before Him, he endured. 
That joy we may believe to have been 


the satisfaction of welcoming the re- 


deemed into His glory. He was inspired 
by the great and sure issues oF His 
ministry. 

The privilege and responsibalias of 
carrying forward what He _ began, of 
sharing the enthusiasm of the divine 
purpose, He transferred to His disciples, 
and they became possessed by the same 
inspiration. He told them that they 
were chosen and sent as He was; that 
they were God’s agents on earth to 
bring to fruition what He had planned 
and they received thejr Master’s spirit, — 
had something of His vision and became 
irresistible, as you and I ought to be. 

Think for a moment of God’s purpose 
for the individual Christian. It was of: 
the individual disciple that Jesus said, 
“Out from within him shall flow rivers 
of living water.” | 

Think of God’s purpose for His 
Church. “Upon this rock will I build 
my Church and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” I believe this 
means that the Church shall be irresist- 
ible in conquest, as well as secure enone 
her enemies. 

Think of God’s purpose for the bing: 
dom. “The kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ.” | 

Stretch your imagination, brethren, to 
grasp the greatness of God’s purpose. 
“Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
neither hath the heart of man conceived 
the things God has purposed and pre- 
pared,” and concerning which He has 
given us revelation. | 

To sense God’s purpose for us and 
His Church is to be inspired for con- — 
quest. | 
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Second: There is inspiration also in 
the study of Our Equipment. 

One of the things purposed, and 
provided for, is that every Christian dis- 
ciple should be equipped for heroism in 
service and for conquest. 

Men on-:a modern battleship have 
courage because they know their ship, 
their guns and the skill of officers and 
men. They know what they can do. 

In the city of Hartford, a new rifle is 
being made that will shoot five miles. 
It’s bullet will go through five men a 
mile away. The inventor says that a 
thousand men armed with these rifles 
could stand against twenty thousand 
armed with any rifle now in use. He 


Says that a six-inch gun of this pattern © 
will shoot thirty-two miles. Equip an 


army, and a navy, with these guns and 
they would fear nothing except an equal 
army and navy similarly equipped. 

But every soldier in God’s hosts is 
equipped with an:arm of might which no 
human weapon or defense can with- 
stand. The spirit of God is in every one 
of us. This enduement is for service, 
and it is real in us, as it was in Jesus and 
the apostles. 

Our weapon of conquest is the Word 


of God, which is. now, as ever, the sword 
of the Spirit. We have: the one message 
of life for men, which is more great and 


wonderful than any one of us have yet 
conceived. It is not a conventional set 
of facts or system of doctrine, or con- 
ventional anything. “It is the evangel of 
redemption and of life, full, perfect and 
eternal. We have the one message 
which the world is waiting for and, for 
the most part, has not heard. Oh! the 
world in America has heard us preach; 
but has it heard the Gospel? 


In a recent conversation with a promi-. 


nent business man, who travels much 


and knows men, he said: “I am never ; 


long with men in Pullman smokers, for 


example, but conversation drifts to the 


mention of Jesus Christ. Men like to 


talk about Him.” And, he added, “All. 
of this talk of men that they are un- | 
fortunate, have made certain slips, have. 
certain weaknesses, etc., is bosh. Men: 


know they have sinned and they want to 
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know of the cure and that it is sure.” 

Men are interested for a few minutes 
in the opinions of ministers. They will 
come to church for a time to hear the 
preacher lecture upon what we some- 
times think of as up-to-date ideas of 
ethics and religion. But they know, and 
we know, that our real commission is as 
heralds of the evangel of the Christ, who 
Saves men from sin, by whom alone 
souls are saved, men redeemed and life 
transformed. Our individual equipment 
is exactly the same as that of the apos- 


‘tles, who were sent bare handed into the 


world to do the impossible. But they 
did it, and so can we, for God sends us, 
as He sent them, with the same adequate 
equipment of message and power. 

Then we have an amazing advantage 
over the apostles. We have behind us 
all the victories, all the progress of 
nineteen centuries. We serve in days 
when the pace of all world and kingdom 
progress is dizzy. Men plan and ac- 
complish enormous’ undertakings. in 
these days. They exercise boldness, 
daring, faith, in their world enterprises, 
«end succeed. If we leaders in the 
church felt the inspiration I am talking 
about, we would be more bold, daring, 
and exercise more faith in God and men 
than we usually do, and plan and do 
great things for God. 

But as to our advantage over the 
apostles. They had no Christian his- 
tory and little experience back of them 


-and no organization. They had the 


message, and only the enduement of 
power. We have the message, en- 
duement of power’ and_ nineteen 
centuries ' of history, the experience 


of multitudes, and the organized 


Christian Church. And -the church 
is not an army that is all a_ hospital 
corps by any means. The Christian 
Church, the Congregational Churches, 
are a great, energetic, loyal, brave host 
and they are well organized locally. If 


this organization of pastor, deacons, 


Sunday school superintendent and work- 
ers and godly men and women other- 
wise associated, were led in every in- 


_ Stance by an inspired pastor, they would 


catch his inspiration and spending less 
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time in spiritual drill and exercise, they 
would be an irresistible, winning power 


- il every community. If they were zeal- 


cusly attempting to do what they are 


enlisted, organized and drilled for, they 


would win in every instance. 

We are organized as a denomination, 
though not as well as some of us wish 
we were. An army in the field never at- 
tempts conquest by independent scouts, 
or by the operation of independent com- 


panies or regiments. They fight as an 


army, every part co-operating with every 
other part. But we Congregationalists 
scem to think that the only way we can 
fight is as individuals or independant 
groups. We may perhaps boast of our 
up-to-dateness as individuals. What if 
we have developed the efficiency in 
endurance workers? We are behind the 
age as an army that purposes achieve- 
ment. This is why we are losing in 
cities and towns all over this land. 
Football games are won by team work. 
The world’s battles are won by general- 
ship and organization. We Congrega- 
tionalists are wasting energy and losing 
battles these days for lack of just this 
thing. We have developed efficiency in 
individual men and churches. When 
once we are marshalled, disciplined and 
so ordered that we shall sense each 
other and work together, each man feel- 
ing in him the strength of his brethren, 
and each part of the army feeling the 


power of the whole, then will begin a 


new epoch in our history. 
The most effective enterprise associat- 
ed with Congregationalism is that of 


our American Board; but the American 


Board is not the Congregational Church. 
It is an independent corporation. The 
American Board succeeds because in its 
enterprise there is generalship, thorough 
organization, team work, and a discipline 
felt from the office in Boston to its re- 
motest missionary outpost. But this 
which is true of the American Board is 
not true of our Congregational Church- 
es. 

We are now in session as the Home 
Missionary Society. This Society is the 
Congregational Churches organized for 
conquest in our home land, an enter- 


prise, an achievement more vital to 
Kingdom progress in the world, to hu- 
man welfare the world round, than 
Foreign Missions. I will not argue this 
point in this presence, except to Say, 
these two things: First, That life cur- 
rents, the impulse of thoughts, motives 
and purposes in this land go round the 
world. What is done in New York or 
Chicago influence life in Peking and 
Bombay. Second, The maintenance of 
the American Board and of every other 
enterprise of our churches depends upon. 
the maintenance and increase of re- 
sources in the homeland churches. 

We believe our organization is to-day 
adapted and adequate for this great mis- 
sion. In it provision is made for the 
union of all our forces under able 
leaders. I believe we are now equipped 
in our Home Missionary Organization 
for a great increase in effective service 
if the leaders and the army all have the 
vision that makes an army inspired. If 
we ever, or anywhere, fail, it will not be 
because we lack equipment. | 


REV. HENRY H. KELSEY 
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Third: Leadership. 

Again, enthusiasm, confidence, a spirit 
of heroism that gives conquering might 
to an army is evoked by its leader. 


I met this summer a man who was 


under Sheridan. He told me the story 


of Winchester, of the surprise and scat- 


tering of our soldiers; of Sheridan’s ride 
to the scene; of the rally of his men, the. 
stand, the charge, and the victory. This 
old trooper said: ‘When it was known 
that Sheridan had come, every man had 
courage.” 


When Grant was in command and had 


set his face to go to Richmond, every | 


man in his army and every patriot in 
the northland knew that he would get 
there. The army and the country were 
inspired by their leader. 

The career of Napoleon is the story 
of men and armies inspired by his won- 
derful personality. | 

Our army is commanded, led, by the 
Christ of Galilee and of Glory. “Go ye 
therefore and make disciples -of all the 
nations.” Here is command. Here is 
purpose. Here is promise of victory. 
Here is assurance of the presence of the 
Commander-in-Chief on the field. John 
saw Him in Patmos walking in the 
might of His glory in the midst of the 
candlesticks, which were the churches. 

He plans the campaign. He distributes 
His forces. He guides and nerves the 
arm of the individual soldier. He leads 
the host to conquest. 

I saw a picture some years ago. The 
artist had tried to reproduce on canvas 
his conception of Jesus leading the pro- 
gress of the world. He had painted a 
heroic figure, set forward in the picture 
and behind him were aspostles, martyrs, 
reformers and all the leaders of the 
world’s life, following the Christ. It 
was a great and true conception of the 
place and power of the personality of 
Jesus. 

He whose name is above every name 
on earth and in heaven: He whom men re- 
vere and angels worship: Who lives to 
bring to full achievement the purpose 
for which He died; whose presence is 
unfailing, and whose conquest sure; by 
whom apostles and martyrs were in- 
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spired to live and to die: He is the 
leader of our hosts to-day, our ever-liv- 
ing Lord. 

You and I are dull, or dead, if we are 
not filled with courage, inspired, thrill- 
ed, by the personality of our leader, who 
leads as the victor, always conquering 


to conquer. 


Fourth: Assurance of Victory. 

Then, again, we are inspired by the as- 
Surance of victory. Oh! the work is 
hard and progress slow; and the prob- 


lems are tremendous. But they have al- - 


ways been so and will be to the end. A 
million of aliens from southern Europe 
are not a more impossible problem than 
ten thousand scribes and Pharisees in 


Jerusalem. —Difficulties, the impossibil-_ 


ities of man, vanish before the omnipo- 
tence of God. He sometimes chooses 
the weakest agents to do the greatest 
things, just to give us all courage. _ 
God has willed that His Church should 
crow: He has willed that the loyal 
servants of Jesus shall not fail, and they 


never do, whatever the results they can | 


see. And, brethren, we cannot one of 
us conceive that God has given to the 
Congregational Churches of the United 
States such a splendid history; that He 
has raised up such an army, so equipped 
as we are to-day, except it is for the 
conquest of this land for Christ. 

The apostles were sure of victory. 
They had boldness and courage that was 
irresistible. They were true to their 


Lord and they knew it, and they herald- 


ed His message, and they knew tltat it 


j 
was true and was the power of God unto | 


salvation to every one that would re- 
ceive it, and they turned the world up- 
side down. They were inspired men, in- 
spired for conquest because they knew 


their Lord, and that because they were | 


on His business and were doing His 
ill they must succeed. 3 
It is abnormal for us not to expect re- 
ivals in the churches, conversions 
erywhere at any time, an in- 
crease of churches and in the churches 


everywhere, more money for the 
Lord’s work, and a mighty increase of 


influence of the Gospel upon the lives of 


men. All the known purpose of God, 
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all the equipment of the church, and the 
leadership of Christ are for conquest. 
True, it is a spiritual conquest. Yes, 
and therefore it is sure; and therefore 
we should be inspired by this assurance. 
We are weak, but this is the condition 
of power. We lack money, but the 
source of power is not in money or any 
material thing. Power, all power, all 
that makes conquest sure, is in God and 


His Gospel, and these .we have. The. 
Cross is our symbol of victory, and it 


may be on every banner. 
Our lack, if we iack, is of inspiration, 


is of faith, of boldness and daring in- 
itiative, of invincible courage. An in- 
spired host we may be, we shall be, if 
we have a sense of God and of His pur- 
pose, if we appropriate and use the 
equipment with which He has armed us, 
if we feel the presence and personality 
of our Leader, and loyally serve with 
Him, as He leads us on to victory. 

If we lack we may have: May we 
have now and keep always—Vision of 
the white fields and of our relation to 
them. Vision of our Lord and of our re- 
lation to Him. 


My Country 


By Mrs. B. W. Firman, 


President of Woman’s National Federation 


N Irishman was once asked who 

was the biggest man in Amer- 

| ica, and he replied, “Shure, I 
think it must be a fellow named Mike 


-Quntrie, for everywhere I go I hear 


folks singing, ‘Mike Ountrie, ‘tis of 
{I sing.’ ” 

Some people’ S patriotism begins 
and ends in song. And while the 
song is inspiring and commendable, 
the spirit which makes us want to do 
big things for the country we love, is 
much better. 

What is our chief desire for this 
“land where our fathers died,—land 
of the Pilgrims’ pride?” 

I had a dream some months ago, 


which, when I first awoke, seemed, al- 


most irreverent. But the impression of 
that dream grew and grew, and I be- 


lieve it was given me for a purpose. | 


I dreamed that right by my side there 
was placed the foot of a long ladder, 
which reached up and up far above 
me. All sorts and conditions of men 
and women and children were climb- 
ing. And far away, almost out of 
sight, I could see at the other end the 
entrance to a bright and beautiful 
place which had mansions for ll. 
Over this gateway to Heaven waved 
my own dearly beloved American 


flag! When I woke I felt a peculiar 
choky feeling, and as I caught my 
breath I just resolved never to tell 
that dream lest someone should say, 


MRS, B. W. FIRMAN 
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and justly, that I was going a step too 
far to even dream that the stars and 
stripes were over Heaven’s gateway. 


But as I thought I seemed to see the . 


countless streams of people from 
every clime pouring into “My Coun- 
try,’ I realized that if the Christian 


people of our land are true to their 


trust,—if they really mean what they 
sing when, on patriotic occasions, 
they lustily shout, “Long may our 
land be bright, with Freedom’s holy 
light,”—then verily it will prove the 
gateway to Heaven for all who enter. 
_“Freedom’s holy light!’ Do we 
mean simply the freedom of our 
United States? How long are we to 


enjoy that even at the longest? It: 


ought to stand for the “liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free.” 
Patriotism which goes no further than 


my country, America, does not de-. 


serve the name of Christian. It is 
only as we lead people under our 
flag, into a possibility of citizenship 


in that country not made with hands, 


that we have been true to our trust. 
How about it?) Here they come— 
thousands and thousands—to join 
thousands and thousands already here, 
but as yet without their citizens’ pa- 


pers, showing that they will be at 


home when they reach the other end 


of the ladder. 


They see on every hand binting, 


brilliant social gathering places which 


—shame be!—too often flaunt our 
star-spangled banner on their sign- 


‘boards. The Strangers go in,—the 
‘strangers in the city, in the mining 
district, away out on the frontier, in 
every locality in “My Country,” these 
countless throngs find welcome to the 


ever-present saloon. And, as a work- 


“er in one of our mining districts re- 


marked lately, the foreigners think 
that the saloon must stand for the 
highest type of social life, because it 


-is the most institution they 
find here. 


If we stopped | with this thought we 


should be ready to give up the dream, 
but, thank God, ‘we have hope. We 
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are not all saloon keepers. Some of 


us are church keepers, some keep 
school, and we know that as truly as 
God lives, that some time, some how, 
if we are all of us faithful, the Church 
of Christ and Christian schools will 
gather in all strangers with a warmer 
hospitality even than they are now 
getting from the makers of beer. 

An Italian miner in Illinois was 
once asked where he expected to go 
when he died, and he promptly re- 
plied, the Congregational 
Church.” That church had opened its 
doors to the Italians of the town, for 
religious and social and educational 
purposes. I wish every church of 
“My Country” would do that. 

A Western preacher recently re- 
marked that the future of Congrega- 
tionalism depends on the women. 
Maybe that’s so. If it is, we feel sure 
that federated together as we are now 
from east to west and north to south, 
we can, and we will, work more ef- 
fectively than ever before in making 


our land “bright with Freedom’s holy 


light.” As Congregational women, I 
believe we truly care whether Amer- 
ica belongs to Christ or to the devil! 
We care enough to work and pray and 
give. Are the men as concerned? 

I saw a sign the other day in the 
crowded part of Chicago’s worst ward, 
“Wanted: Concrete Laborers.” That 
is just what the Lord wants in our 
Home Missionary work to-day—not 
just people to sing about it, or talk 
about it in the abstract way, but “con- 
crete laborers,” who are willing either 
to do the work, firsthand themselves, 
in the hard places, or else who will 
put their hands down. deep in their 
pockets and give till it hurts—for My 
Country. Which will you do? 

I look again up my ladder; I see 
the folds of the red, the white and the 
blue, and I long for the words of the 
prophet of old to be said of My Coun- 
try, ‘All nations shall call you bless- 
ed; for ye shall be a delightsome land 


‘saith the Lord of hosts.” 
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Home Mission Aggressiveness 


The Expression of Denominational Self-Respect 
| By Frank T. Bayley, D. D., Denver, Colo. 


N some sense, the last days are upon 
| us. Historical Geography indicates 

- America as the world’s centre. The 
course of empire can hold its westward 
way no farther. There is no more “new 
world.” The great migratory tide of 
history reaches here its boundry, only to 


be met by another which comes by a 


shorter way out of the heart of the 
Orient. East and west our gates stand 
open. We may well ask with bated 
breath what God intends for ultimate 
America. Surely, God’s last should be 
God’s best. 

These open gates frighten us; and well 
they may unless we fall in behind. the 
purposes of the Almighty. But before 
we talk of blue blood, and cry “America 
for Americans,’ we shall do well to ask 
who were the first Americans, and what 
Our immigrant fathers did to them; to 
number the German and Irish regiments 
of the Civil War; to inquire where John 
Ericsson was born, whose monitor saved 
that desperate day at Hampton Roads, 
and incidentally, to ask who Jacob Riis 
is. I asked an Indian boy in Alaska this 
summer of what tribe he was. In turn, 
he asked me what I was; and on my re- 
plying, “I am an American,” he said, 

A composite stock has always been 
the strongest, both in timber and in na- 
tion. The conquering, colonizing peo- 
ples have been of blended fibre, not of 
blue blood. And one of the secrets of 
coming history lies in the fact that in 
America God is developing such a blend 
as the world has neverseen. Tothe Church 
Christ has committed the task of mak- 


ing it Christian. 
Confronted thus, we face conditions . 


which, apart from God, were overwhelm- 
ing. An immigration of more than a 
million a year; three thousand each day; 
a foreign influx every three years equal 


to the population of the American 
colonies when the Revolution began. Al- 
ready more than a thousand newspapers 
are published in the United States in 
foreign tongues. In a single school in 
New York City twenty-nine languages 
are spoken. New York is the largest 
Jewish city in the world. So many of 
our Hebrew brethren live in Brooklyn 
that the great bridge has been called 
“the Passover.” And here in America 
are the Titans of evil: Intemperance, 
licentiousness and rampant commercial- 
ism; with anarchy, both the red-handed 
and the more. dangerous form which 
holds the cup of pleasure in jeweled 
fingers. The devil will bid high for 
America and fight hard. 

Surely, under such_ conditions, the 
proposition implied in the theme assign- 
ed me needs no argument. Patriotism 
and Christianity alike demand home mis- 
sionary aggressiveness. A denomination 
that hugs the camp loses all right to 
self-respect. Worse than that,—it must 
incur the scorn of the world and the sad 
anger of Christ. Instead of arguing the 
proposition, let us apply the test. 

It were easy to flatter ourselves with 
soft words. Noble achievements stand 
to the credit of Congregationalism. It 
has been a distinguished poineer in ed- 
ucation, a notable exponent of civil and 
individual liberty. It stands for light 
and the open eye. Its polity is peculiar- 
ly adapted to this democratic age, and 
perhaps its gifts to general philanthropy 
were never larger than now. But what 


of our home missionary work? It is not 


to be forgotten that there are many 
splendid givers; that there is much of 
sporadic life and fruit among _ our 
churches. But let us take the large look 
and be severely honest. Diagnosis is a 
large part of cure. Perhaps he best 
shouts “Forward!” who helps to cast 
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off the stern line. 
Our financial resources are beyond 
precedent. The country is drunk with 
prosperity; and the ‘Church has her full 
share of a wealth almost fabulous. Last 
year the farm products alone heaped up 
six and a half billion dollars and more; 
while the wealth of the country has in- 
creased forty-one billion dollars within 
fourteen years. Might one timidly in- 
quire if God has any harvest rights? A 
decent stewardship of such wealth would 
flood the Lord’s treasuries. Even one 
per cent. of that single farm crop would 
mean sixty-five million dollars. 
Meanwhile, with few exceptions, the 
gifts to the great kingdom-causes repre- 
sented by the Church have steadily de- 
creased. The receipts of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society for the last three years 
have averaged $53,000 less per year than 
for the three years immediately preced- 


“trig; and we face a portentous 


debt. 

Money is a great test. “Money talks!” 
What does it mean that this great, rich 
Church is doling out driblets from the 
lap of wealth; bidding its Master play 
the part of beggar at the rich man’s 
gate? There is, indeed, much noble giv- 
ing. If that were deducted we should 


" realize more fully the significance of 


those dreadful words, “the penny collec- 
tion.” But how little giving is fragrant 
with love and marked by real liberality? 
Judged by the principle of proportion, 


much of the giving suggests the pagan 


whom Isaiah satirizes; who cuts a tree 
in the forest, uses what he wishes for 
cooking and for warming himself, and 
“of the residue thereof he maketh him a 


-~god.” Fag-end religon: petty gifts for 


a petty god. The arithmetic of many 
Christians never goes on to proportion; 
it stops at vulgar fractions. So our So- 
cieties are compelled to borrow and to 
beg; the cry of debt sounds every year, 
and the device of “special offerings” is 
about worn out. The fruits of God’s 
vineyard are bursting granaries and 
barns, overflowing purse and vault; but 
the pierced hands are stretched out well- 
nigh in vain. Is it not time, brethren, 
for the Church of God to read upon its 
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knees the Parable of the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen? 

But we go on quoting those ihe of 
Jesus: “Lo, I am with you always,” as 


though they promised protection and - 


comfort in the camp, instead of leader- 


ship in the campaign. The common use — 


of them is suggested by this sequence, 
which I find in an admirable book of 
Scripture Readings: “I will not leave 
you comfortless; I will come to you. Lo, 
I am with you always.” It is time we 
knew that Christ will not “comfort” the 
disobedient; that He will not bless a 
church which does not bear the cross 
and follow Him > for the world’s con- 
quest. 

What is the ticuble in the present 
situation? Surely, Christ did not con- 
template impotency when He made the 
Church His’ body; when He sent it forth 


to conquer the world. 


The fault is not in our ep we 
have an admirable organization, but 
organization is only an arrangement of 
parts, through which energy may be 
transmitted. The imperative of the hour 
is not mechanism, but power. The 
Church is too much like a_ splendid 
power-house, equipped with the latest 
machinery,—with the fires low under the 
boiler. ‘The trouble is in the heart of 
the Church. 


Christian is the great hindrance to 
Christ’s Kingdom. The world is more 
ready to hear than the Church ‘to speak. 
There are open doors enough, but purses 
are closed; and purses are closed be- 
cause hearts are cold. _ 

There must be some remedy; a 
remedy not to be sought afar, but in- 
herent in the original plan of God. Let 
us ask what that plan was which con- 
templated conquering power for the 
Church of Christ. Recall that word of 
Paul to the power-worshipping Romans: 
“The Gospel is the power of God unto 
salvation.” The “dynamic of God” it is; 
for the Greek is dunamos. That word 
cannot be less true to-day. . If God ever 
took hold of this world to redeem it, He 
has not let go; and if the energy of Om- 

; 
nipotence be geared to the kingdom of 


Not the hardness of the 
_worldling, but the indifference of the 
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Christ, things ought to move, steadily, 
irresistibly. We know the power of God 
in the lift of the tides, the heave of the 
earthquake, the swing of innumerable 
stars. But what may be expected when 
His heart throbs! And the Gospel is 
the pulse of the heart of God. 

But it is God’s plan that this supreme 
energy should work through His 
Church. It is one of the noblest teach- 
ings of the evolutionary philosophy that 
God works by means of “resident 
forces.” He who deems the mere ex- 
ternal application of power more worthy 
of God should prefer a wheelbarrow to 
an automobile. “Whose seed is in it- 
self’ was written of every living thing 


which God created. Such is God's 
' method of gearing omnipotence to life: 


He lodges in the heart of the thing the 
power of growth and propagation. So 
it is that at the first, His Church went 
forth conquering. We may not ideal- 
ize the early Church. It had faults 
enough. But how gloriously it proved 
this law and answered this test! Its 
seed was in itself. Omnipotence throb- 
bed at its heart. It laid hold of the com- 
mon stuff of humanity to transform it. 
propagated itself. It made its own disci- 
ples, missionaries, martyrs. It got its 
own money, and neither — nor bor- 
rowed. 

The early Christians were mostly. of 


the common people; notable neither in- 


tellectually. nor morally. “Not many 
wise men, not many mighty, not many 
of high birth,” says Paul as he scans 
the church roll at Corinth; and when he 
has written down the appalling list of 
abominations in that corrupt city, he 
says to the church members,—“And such 
were some of you!” God found material 
for his jewels as the sun finds fabric for 
the snowy clouds of June,—in the gut- 
ters of the street. 

That early Church had little that the 
world accounts resources: little organ- 
ization—count the committees in the 
Book of The Acts: neither wealth nor 
learning nor social prestige; no institu- 
tions; no critical apparatus for rightly 
discerning its own Scriptures. It had 
never heard of Evolution or Psychology; 


it had no philosophy save that which is 
the profoundest in all the world, the 
revelation of the heart of God in Jesus 
Christ. It only knew the sublime fact 
of John 3:16. It had a Cross, and a 
Risen Lord. And so it knew the aban- 
don of love, the joy of hilarious giving, 
the power of the Holy Ghost and the 
tongue of fire. 

Such was the Church that Christ sent 
forth to conquer the. world; and her 
achievements turned the course of his- 
tory. What was the secret of her power? 
She carried in her simple heart that 
simple Gospel which is “The power of 
God unto salvation.” The heart of God 
is in the Gospel; and only the heart of 
God can win the heart of man. It was 
the great love-story that conquered and 
transformed men; making them wit- 
ness, propagandists, armed with an ir- 
resistible faith, a contagious joy, a con- 
quering love. Hear the apostolic philos- 
ophy of it all: “We love Him because 
He first loved us.” “God commendeth 
His love to us in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us.” “The love of 
Christ constraineth us: He died for all 
that they which live should no longer 
live unto themselves, but unto Him who 
for their sakes died and rose again.” 

The fervor of the early Church was 
born of its faith. Its creed was very 
brief, its philosophy utterly simple; but 
ii knew its Master as the Lord from 
heaven, the divine Son of God, the Sav- 
ior of men by His cross, His resurrec- 
tion and his gift of life eternal. How 
larger the kingly Christ bulks upon the 
apostolic page! “They preached Jesus 
and the resurrection.” “With great pow- 
er gave the apostles witness of the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus.” Even among 
the philosophic Corinthains, Paul “de- 
termined to know nothing save Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified.” 

What has become of the divine dy- 
namic? Is it the power of God—except 
in the Church of the twentieth century? 
Must we confess that though it can 
transform savages in Gaul and in Pata- 
gonia it cannot open civilized purses? 
No, brethren. If the dynamic of God 
seems to be failing it is because it is no 
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longer resident and regnant in the 
heart of the Church. If we have lost 
fervor, we have lost faith. If we have 
shallowed the Gospel, what wonder that 
we have tightened the purse-strings. 
Hybridization tends to sterility. 

We have much that the early Church 
had not. But there is no substitute for 
the Cross as an inspiration to sacrificial 
service. Analytic scholarship is dead 
without a burning heart. A critical re- 
sidum will never inspire a tongue of 
flame. It takes the Gospel of a crucified 
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Redeemer to do that. 

What has become of the Cross in the 
Church? Has it become a _ jeweled 
Grnament to be worn in the languid 
bosom of pride? Cross-wearing is easy. 
But who would bear the cross save for 
a Master who was crucified? 

The world waits the reinstatement of 
the cross in the heart of the Church: 
The cross, not as a shibboleth or a dog- 
ma: the cross as the consummate, con- 
quering expression of that sacrificial love 
which was eternal in the heart of God. 


The New Congregationalism In The 
New South 


By F. E. Jenkins, D. D. 


Y subject was assigned me with 
no definitions. I must make my. 


own or go without. 

This National Council is try- 
ing to determine what the New Congre- 
gationalism is, and more especjally what 
it is to be. The New Soutth also is in 
the making. No man can tell what it is 
to be. Its great race problem is un- 
solved, and no man to-day is wise 
enough to solve it. Two men think 
they have done it. One lives in the 
South, and forgets that history’s forces 
are ever pushing demons a little nearer 
the world’s throne. The other lives in 
the North, and evolves his knowledge 


out of his inner consciousness and never 


Squares it with actual conditions. “If 
any man thinketh that he knoweth any- 
thing, he knoweth not yet as he ought to 
know,’ which being translated by Josh 
Billings, means, “It is better not to 
know so much than to know so many 
things that ain’t so.” 

But if I am to say anything about the 
Subject assigned me, I must at least as- 
sume some things about the newCo ngre- 
gationalism and the new South to serve 
instead of accurate and conclusive defi- 
nitions. 

And first, I assume that the new Con- 
gregationalism will believe that it has a 
mission, and not that it must be eternal- 
ly making an apology forits presence on 
the face of the earth. I assume also that 
it will believe that mission has some 
connection with the Divine and some 
relation to the Congregational Churches 
of the New Testament. 

In the second place, I assume that the 
new Congregationalism will believe that 


it. has a mission not only to the rude 
wilds, west of the Hudson, but also to 
the terra incognita south of the Potomac 
and Ohio; that it will be national and 
not provincial, as it was at least up to 
the ‘beginning of this Council; that its 
progress will not have to be forced in 


order to embrace all the people of our 


national domain, and that they will be 
without the old post-script, “O Lord in 
all this we refer not to the white man of 
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the South. We have no confidence in 
him, and we gently but firmly protest 
that Thou shouldest not have.” 

In the third place, I assume that the 
new Congregationalism will have _ re- 
ligion. A large United Brethren Church 
in Atlanta become impatient with the 


slow-coming of the tri-union, and unani- | 
mously and enthusiastically voted to be- 


come Congregational. When the matter 


was first broached only one man made 


the slightest objection, and he was a 
Connecticut Yankee from a long line of 
Congregational ancestors. But he final- 
ly voted with the others and was sent 
as the church’s delegate to the last meet- 
ing of the North Georgia Association 
with its request for membership. The 
meeting was held in a large country 
church, in which there had been a year- 
long revival. There was considerable 
enthusiasm, much spiritual power, a 
frequent hearty “Amen” and an oOc- 
casional chorus of them. Our delegate 
went back to his church delighted, and 
in reporting said: ‘Why, these Congre- 


gationalists have religion!” Brethren, I | 


hope that our new Congregationalism 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from Canada to Key West and Browns- 
ville will have religion. 


As to the new South, I assume that 


it will be the richest portion of our 
great country. I could give you many 
reasons for this strong statement, but 
my minutes are numbered and our Presi- 
dent is a determined man with no con- 


‘sideration for a fine peroration. I must 


refrain with the simple recitation of the 
statement of my assumption, that when 
forests, fields and mines; cotton, coal 
and climate; fruits, vegetables and 
melons; iron, gold and canals have done 
their work and produced their results, 
the South-ywill be the richest section of 
Our country. 

I assume again that the new 
South -will have found a method of 
Brotherhood. Twenty-one years ago 
next month, when I first come South, I 
could have told you all about it. I had 
the Race Problem solved. I could tell 
the South anything it wanted to know. 
But after pastorates in Kentucky, Ala- 
bama and Georgia; after serving as 


Field Superintendent for the American 


Missionary Association and as Superin- 
tendent of Georgia and the South for 
the Home Missionary Society, I am 
compelled to confess that I did not 
know anything as I ought to know it. 
And when I assume that the Christians 
of the South will find a method of broth- 
erhood, I cannot tell you all the details 
of it or how soon it will come. But it 
will have the approval of the Christian 
heart and conscience, and will come 
through Christians seeking the mind of 


Christ and of God when He made of 
One every nation of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth, having determined 
their appointed seasons and the bounds 
of their habitations that they should 
seek God. The old Congregationalism 
has had a large part in the progress al- 
ready made toward a recognition of 
brotherhood, and God is calling the new 
Congregationalism to a larger part in its 
realization. 

The new Congregationalism in the 
new South will be a part of the new 
Congregationalism in the New Nation. 
The wealth, sons and daughters of the 
new Congregationalism—the new South 
will be laid under tribute with the 
wealth, sons and daughters of the rest 
of the new nation for the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God ‘in a new world. 
The new Congregationalism of the new 
South will be the old Congregationalism 
of the New Testament reaching out to 
conquer the world for Christ, and laugh- 
ing at sacrifices however many, and at 
death however cruel, that it may obey 
its Master and make disciples of all the 
nations. 

This world-wide work is no child’s 
play, no matter of a mere five or even 
ten millions of dollars a year. A map 
whose shadings show Christianity, Mo- 
hammedanism and heathenism, as they 
are spread out on the earth; and the 
relative strength of Christian ideals and 
forces—-Roman, Greek and Protestant— 
a map of this kind with “Go make dis- 
ciples of all nations” printed on it, tells 
the story of work not done, but to be 
done. It is a gigantic enterprise that 
requires for its success resources as far 
beyond any it has ever had, as the pour- 
ing rain is beyond the little sprinkle 
that foreruns it. ; 
We are dealing to-day with the base 
of supplies for the work of the churches 
that led America in world-wide missions. 
I am asking, Shall the richest third of 
our nation as it is to be, have no part, 
or shall it have a large part in continu- 
ing that leadership? Shall our Congre- 
gational advance upon the world be ever 
that of a provincial people ever grow- 
ing relatively smaller with a relatively les- 
sening influence onthe world? Or shall it 
be that of a people ever growing larger 
and ever laying its hand upon a nation’s 
growing wealth? Shall we not refuse to 
shut ourselves away from the resources 
of the great unfolding South, in need 
now of our work for itself more than is 
East, or West, or North and able to re- 
turn for good done it now in its hour 
of need, many thousand-fold in what it 
will do for the world when it shall have 


come to its own? 


Brethren, there is certainly to be a 
new Congregationalism, and there is 
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certainly to be a new South; but if they 
are to get together, if there is to be 
the new Congregationalism in the new 
South, the time has come to make it so. 
They tell of the Century plant’s sudden 
unfolding in beautiful blossom after its 
long waiting. The South has waited 
long. Conditions have been adverse, 
year after year has shown little oppor- 
tunity. But it has suddenly blossomed. 
I have seen already what I never ex- 
pected to see in a long lifetime. Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
T.ouisiana, Arkansas, Texas, Kentucky, 


Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 


lina—all are waitiny fields. 

A first year student of our Atlanta 
Theological Seminary went this sum- 
mer, to his home in the heart of North 
Carolina. He was invited to preach. 
They built him a brush arbor for a sum- 
mer church. They flocked to hear him, 
congregations of hundreds. They pour- 
ed into his Sunday school two hundred 
and fifty strong. They asked for an 
organized church; they — subscribed 
money, material and work to build with- 
out outside help, a house of worship. 
Other communities around are calling 
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for our work. And when this student 
graduates two years hence, a whole con- 
ference of churches will await him 
among a people to whom he first impart- 
ed our interpretation of a free Gospel in 
a free church. 

Brethren, let’s hasten the new Con- 
gregationalism. All fruits are on new 
growths. Let’s have a Congregational- 
ism that has enough new growth to give 
us a great yearly crop to record in each 
succeeding year-book. Let’s have a 
splendid new Congregationalism of life 
and spiritual power. And let’s put it 
into the rich new soil of the great new 
South; and the lucious peaches and 
enticing melons of Georgia, the golden 
Oranges and grape-fruit of Florida, the 
abounding sugar and rice fields of 
Louisiana, the vast wheat fields of 
Texas, and the bursting snowy cotton 
of them all, will be but suggestions of 
the great harvests of souls we shall 


garner, and of the gold and silver we 


shall gather to send like blessings to the 
ends of the earth. Let’s put the new 


‘Congregationalism in the new South, 


and do it now! 


Strategic Work In Centers Of Influence 


By Rev. D. F. Fox, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 


worship _ size. We speak of 
“greater’ New York. We bow to 
the immense. Chicago has had 
the biggest fair, the biggest fire, the big- 
gest strike. There is about us an air of 
independence, a sense of resource, a 


QO is a day of big things. We 


tendency to boastfulness. Cleave the 


American heart to the core and you 
will find tucked away in the deepest 
corner of every such heart a declaration 
of independence. We expect the sen- 
sational. Nothing surprises us. You 
would be surprised if you were not sur- 
prised. We know full well that bigness 
is not greatness, but we also know that 
when we laugh at ourselves it is because 


we feel that we can afford to do so. We 
feel that we hav2 a future. We know it. | 


Some there may be who are not in 
touch with this spirit of the times, but 
they are the exception. They dwell 


apart. They have not the vision of the > 


prophet. They hear only the grass- 
hopper chatter and the prairie dog prate 


of the lowlands. They cannot take in 


the large things. They .never get be- 
yond the merely local. There are peo- 
ple who cannot take in anything larger 
than their own home or village or set 
Or sect or country. There are people 
who can’t take in anything larger than 


Rhode Island. There are people who 
can’t take in anything larger than New 
England. Nothing beyond that. You 
must put them off at Buffalo. There 
are Englishmen who think the world is 
complete in the roll-call of their nation. 
We Americans are inclined to think that 
the United States is the last frontier of 
the universe. The reason why men ad- 
mire Napoleon Bonaparte is because he 
stood in France and reached out, north, 
south, east and west and wanted to put 
his fingers on the earth. The idea of 
world empire is great, it is facinating, it 
appeals to the imagination. In com- 


merce in our day men are climbing up 


tothat. They are selling steel rails not to 
a single road or country—but to the 
world. They are selling oil not to a 
few dealers in a few states, but to all 
dealers, the world over. | 

In every such combination two or 
three forces unite and the point of meet- 
ing furnishes the _ strategic element. 
Failure means blindness, success. means 
readiness when the strategic moment ar- 
rives. 

Let us look for a moment at the stage 
and see some of the actors as they come 
and go in the life of a great center of 
influence. Here are factories, elevators, 


stores, office buldings; the hurrying 
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throng, the clang of bell, the rattle of 
wagon, the honk of flying automobile 


and the incoherent cry of newsboy and 


peddler. This vast arena, this center of 
a hundred world highways,: taking toll 
from east and west is the very incarna- 
tion of twentieth century and daring. 
In touch with the whole world it knows 
the needs, aspirations and possibilities of 
mankind. Here also is the home of the 
library, the university, and the art gal- 
lery; disclosing the ripest fruit of human 
thought in art, science, invention and 
literature. Within this same arena are 
those who, on the altar of personal greed 
and ambition, pour out to destruction 
the gifts of wealth, influence and power 
which God intended to be a blessing. 
Here men eye each other cautiously,— 
not because they do not know each 
other,—but because they do. Here 
banks are failing, not because of mone- 
tary conditions, but because men have 
forgotten the commandment which says, 
“Thou shalt not steal.” Here life in- 
surance companies are all but wrecked, 
not because they are not manned by 
capable men, but because these men— 
not satisfied with the enormous salaries 
they have voted themselves—have be- 
trayed the trust committed unto them by 
the people. Here are those who for 
money, debauch manhood, despoil wom- 
anhood and pluck laughter from the lips 
of childhood through the avarice, greed 
and lust that is the very heart and soul 
of the liquor traffic. Here is the oppres- 
sor, coining calamity into cash, to whom 


children are cheaper than dollars—he is 
SO anxious to get on. Here are those 
who live in pain of hunger to-day and 
fear of hunger for to-morrow. Here 
on the grate over a boiler-room is a 
tangle of arms and legs like a pile of 
angleworms—newsboys huddled togeth- 
er to keep warm, left outside the pale of. 
human affection and sympathy, the won- 
der is, not that they should go wrong,- 
but that they should go right. Here 
girls are overall factory, 
earning forty-fivé-Cents a day, making 
shrouds rather than overalls, and over 
against them are those who neglect 
every serious consideration of life and 
give themselves over entirely to frivol- 
ity. Here also throng the great com- 
pany of those over whom hovers a sort 
of strange fatality, hoping, praying, 
fainting, cursing. Here are those who 
meet in the open air and stuffy rooms to 
discuss their propaganda, and who dis- 
tribute tracts and spread abroad litera- 
ture in which they are told that they are 
a unit against the existing order of 
things. They do not apply for charity. 
They stand for equal wages for the same 


work for men and women. They believe 


“war is hell,” and they are telling us 
that they will make it impossible if the 
IWague Congress continues to fail, be- 
cause the laboring men—those who car- 
ry the guns will refuse, the world over 
to go out and shoot each other down to 
settle the quarrels of monarchs, that 
ought to be settled by arbitration. They 
believe that they are not getting a 
square deal. They think that their 
organization is a pretty good sort of a 


‘church. Yonder in the midst of this 


surging mass stands the church, spoken 
of as a land-mark, attended by a hundred 
people who come because of sentiment 
and tradition, but who on their first op- 
portunity will let go. Here is no com- 
mon action, no natural bond, no com- 
munity life, no fellowship. The people 
live apart on week days and go apart 
on Sundays, until at last this strange 
mixture of fire and force comes together 
in a great conflagration and men say, 
there is a boom, a strike, a panic. 
What have we to say? Just this: 
First, It is very difficult to get an ac- 
curate estimate of our own times, be- 
cause we live in them and are a part of 
them. We are pushed in its streets, buy 
in its markets, figure its accounts, it is 
so near us we See it only in fragments. 
Who knows Cleveland? Not the resi- 
dent, but the visitor. The man in the of- 
fice knows only the path that leads to 
his home. He does not know the build- 
ing is high until someone from Missouri 
shows him. We do not know our age, 
we are init. Therefore, I shall be in no 
great haste to change an age-long mes- 
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sage for the make-shift of the passing 
hour. We can afford to wait. Secondly, 


The Church stands for only so much of | 
. greatly injure us. All the armies of the 


world could not reach Cleveland im 2 


the present socia! system as is in harmony 
with the spirit and teaching of our Lord, 
and along with that, this also that the 
relations of life are not simply com- 
mercial and social, but fundamentally 
moral and religious. In the deepest per- 
plexities of our commercial, social, po- 


litical and spiritual unrest we discern- 


the leaven of the Gospel of Christ. Of 
all great regenerating forces Christianity 
stands supreme. It wakes men up, it 
develops self-help, it creates a desire for 
better things. There are no _ labor 
troubles in Africa. There will be, once 
the missionary has had his day. I would 
rather live in a land with a revolution 
for every morning’s diversion than in 
one that was dead. Stagnant water 
breeds maleria. Niagara’s crystal gulf 
sparkles with life and beauty. We may 
not be in accord concerning any given 
propaganda of social reconstruction, 
but not any man among us has lost his 
faith in our Lord. On some issues the 
returns are all in. We know the damn- 


ing reality of sin. We know that every 


yielding to temptation is a fall from the 
higher life and separation from God. 


We know that there is an experience of 
faith which is eternally true. We know 


that men have gotten inspiration and 


guidance through fellowship with Christ. 
We know also that our message to this. 


age must be spoken, not in the dead 
phrases of an absolete vocabulary, but 
in the living mintage of a personal ex- 
perience of the grace of God in our own 
hearts. When men thus speak they get 
a hearing; when men live for these 
things they win the esteem of their fel- 
lows, and when they die for these things 


‘world’s’ affections. 


cannot save Honolulu. 


importance. 


November 


they get an everlasting grip on the 
Commercially, at 


least, we lead the world. No nation can 


hundred years. Our enemies are not 
without. They come not with fife and 
drum. Our enemies are within. We are 
in danger of going down in moral fibre. 
All there is in freedom, in religion, in 
the life of the Republic is here at stake. 


We must measure ourselves by heroic 


standards. The child must be emanc- 


ipated, politics and money-making must 


be separated, our homes must be kept 
sacred, and through the work of individ- 
ual. evangelism and social reconstruction 
we must transform society into the 
Kingdom of God. This does not mean 
a brilliant dash—it means a campaign, a 
siege. If we cannot save Chicago, we 
If we cannot 
save Cleveland, there isn’t much use in 
sending a missionary to Manilla. If we 
cannot redeem New York, we might bet- 
ter delay trying to clean up Cuba. If we 


do not save our own country we shall 


lose the power to save any country. At 
whatever cost, we must meet the strat- 


egic opportunities in our great centres of 


influence. 
The only power by which we shall 


ever succeed in doing this is the power 


of the passion of the cross of Christ. 
Find that and our work will go forward 
on a scale worthy its true greatness and 
Find that and men will 
provide willingly the necessary funds. 
Find that and workers will be raised up, 
taught of God, full of faith and power. 
Find that and we will yet write our most 
glowing chapters in the history of home 
missions and patriotism. 


Bohemian Congregationalism 
By Rev. John Prucha, Cleveland, Ohio 


ONGREGATIONALISM does not 
have a very large following among 


the Bohemians. The whole mem- 


bership in our Bohemian Congre- 
gational Churches is about seven hun- 
dred and fifty souls. These are organ- 
ized into eleven churches, located in 


seven states, mostly in the Middle West. | 


They are not more than the few loaves 
and fishes in our Master’s hand among 
half a million of people. It will be easily 
seen that their influence, whatever it 
may be locally, is not very large on the 
whole body of the Bohemian people. 
For years they have been without any 
publication that would represent them 
before the public. In this the other 


larger denominations working among 
‘our people are ahead of us. 


The Bohemians are not Congregation- 


alists because they studied the New 
Testament and came to the same con- > 
clusion about the Church polity as the 
Pilgrim fathers. The Home Missionary 


Society under the Master’s command 
sought them, brought them to Him first, 
and then into our Congregational fellow- 
ship. But they are Congregationalists, 
and are proud of it. A stranger was 


once walking in a private road, where. 


there was a notice, “No Pedestrians Al- 
lowed Here.” He walked ahead, with- 
out. paying any attention to the notice. 
A watchman met him. “Did you see 
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that notice?” asked the watchman. 
“Yes, I did, it says ‘No Pedestrians Al- 


; lowed Here,’ but I am a Congregation- 


alist.” So -.are the Bohemians Congre- 
gationalists. Some of them have already 
their Congregational pedigree like Paul 
had his Roman citizenship, they were 
born Congregationalists, and _ have 
known no other denomination, just as 
they have known no other Sam except 
Uncle Sam. No longer pilgrims and so- 


journers, fellow citizens of the Congre-. 


gational Commonwealth. 

This year we are celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Bohemian Mission in this city, 
and for that matter, in the United States. 
Tt seems that it has been in the Divine 
Providence to bring the National 
Council and the various Missionary So- 
cieties to join with us in this jubilee. If 
you had asked about the Bohemian Con- 
gregationalists twenty-five years ago, 
you could have written as famous chap- 
ter about them as the one on the snakes 
in Ireland. There were none. After 
the grovnd was broken other denomina- 
tions foilowed us in the work, and some 
of them now occupy a larger field than 
we do. 

After twenty-five years there ought to 
be some sign whether this Congrega- 
tional’ child is worth the effort and 
whether it wants to live. 

The Bohemian Congregationalists be- 
lieve in the future. President Roosevelt 
cannot complain that they are commit- 
ting a racial suicide. With the Canadian- 
Scotch or Irish they could not compete, 
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but they manage to keep in safety _be- 


yond the President’s criticism. Here, 


for instance, is one of the largest Con- 
gregational Churches in the city, with 
membership running over a thousand, 
and during the last year according to the 
Year Book, they had only eight infant 
baptisms; there is one of our missions . 
with a membership less than fifty, that 
reports the same number of baptisms. 
Now you can easily see that when this 
mission will reach the membership of 
one thousand, they will be able to 
colonize every two or three years a Con- 
gregational Church of a good size. 
Again, most of the Bohemian churches 
were started through missionary enter- 
prise. It takes time to bring up a child, 
and it takes time to bring up a church. 
But as soon as the child begins to do 
something for himself or for somebody 


else, our hope in his future increases. 


I believe that the Bohemian Congrega- 
tionalism demonstrates its vitality in this 
respect also. 

One of the Bohemian churches in this 
city has built a parsonage this year. It 
is the weakest Congregational Church in 
the city. Its membership is between 
thirty and forty. They earn on average 
ten dollars a week. And yet they con- 
tributed towards the parsonage five hun- 
dred dollars. A small sum, but if you 
knew the church, as I do, you would 
see the greatness of this comparatively 
small sum. 

Open the Year Book and look at the 
benevolent contribution of our churches. 
Here in Cleveland you will find a Bo- 
hemian church, in whose membership, as 
far as | know, there is not one who 
earns over three dollars a day, not even 


the pastor, and yet that church stands 


third among our churches in the largest 
contribution per member for benevolent 
purposes. Another Bohemian church 


stands fifth, another seventh. A _ Bo- 


hemian church in the Northwest, con- 
sisting of farmers, contributed last year 
for benevolences five dollars per mem- 
ber. This sum was exceeded only by 
five or six churches in Chicago, by one 
in Cleveland, and only by four or five in 
the state of Ohio. 

And not only were they ready to give 
out of their poverty gold and silver, they 
gave liberally their young people. Our 
Bethlehem Church has given one young 
person to the work of the Master for 
every year of its existence, and I think 
there are a few left over. The fruits of 
our mission are not held by our field 
alone, but we have representatives in 
the Foreign Mission field in the home 
mission field among the English-speak- 
ing churches; a young man preached 


during the summer in an English-speak- 


ing church in the East, and another one 
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left this country and joined the Reform- 


ed Church in Bohemia, preaching near - 


the place where his father was born. He 
himself was born in this country. You 
See, we are returning dividends on the 
investments. 

Again, the Bohemians are eskiniirie 
to realize the importance of their task 
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in reference to other Slavs in this coun- 
try. From them came the fire of Refor- 
mation among their Slavic brethren in 


‘the past, and if the Lord should send a 


spiritual revival among the _ different 
Slavic races, I believe the Bohemians 
will have in it no.small part. 


Home Mussions Among The Slovaks 


By Rev. Andrew Gavlik, Duquesne, Penn. 


CONSIDER it to be a great bless- 

ing from God to me, to be here, and 

to say a few words in this meeting 
about Home Missions among _ the 
Slovaks. But before I approach my sub- 
ject, permit me to express to you, in the 
name of all your Spiritual children 
among us Slovaks, our hearty thanks for 
your kind interest in us, in sending us 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We own, 
and own gladly, that we are the fruit of 
the work of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, and it is our sincere 


desire to so walk among our country- 


men that our conduct may be a credit to 
the work of this great Seciety among 
the Slovaks. We will now take up our 
subject which is “Home Missions among 
the Slovaks.” 
1. The Need 

The first thought that claims our at- 
tention, in considering this subject, is 
the Need of Home Mission work among 
the Slovaks. If there were no need of 
such a work among us Slovaks, it would 
be wasting of money and energy to do 
it. But if it can be shown that such a 
work is needed among us, then there can 
be no excuse, on the part of the Amer- 
ican Christians, for not doing it, provid- 
ed they can do so. 

There was a time in our Slovak his- 


tory in this country, when the need of 
Home Mission work was neither seen 


nor felt among us. Religiously, we 
thought of ourselves as being as good, 


if not better, than the American Chris- 


tians themselves. Indeed, even now we 


often hear, among the most ignorant of. 


our people, that excepting the Irish peo- 
ple, you- are all heathens! 

It was you, my friends, who first saw 
our need of the Gospel, and consequent- 


ly began the missionary work among us. 
By doing that, you have made us to see, 
as you then saw, what is our need. - Yes, 
you did more than that. You have made 
some of us to consecrate our very lives 
to the same need. And now that we 
wish to press the same need on your 
hearts, you cannot reasonably blame us 
for doing so, for it was you who have 
started all this trouble for yourselves. 
Before the time you began Home 
Mission work among us, we did not 
bother you with our applications for 
missionary aid. What a strange answer 
of your prayers! is it not? To my mind, 
the time is coming when the application 
for aid, from the Slovak people, will 
cease to come to the office of the Con- 


gregational Home Missionary Society. 


This will be for one of the two follow- 
ing reasons: either the interest for mis- 
sionary work, among the Slovaks, will 
die in the American Christians, and the 
work will come to an end, or the Slovak 
Congregational Churches will become 


self-supporting, and will continue the 
blessed work among their country-men, 


never forgetting their Spiritual mother, 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. Which will it be? 

- The best and most urgent reason for 
home mission work among the Slovaks, 
is the salvation of the Slovak people. 
Our Slovak people are all Christians, 
but that does not mean that they are 


also saved. Their Christianity is with- 


out the saving knowledge. To tell them 
that a man can be sure of the forgive- 
ness of his sins, is usually considered a 


blasphemy or pharisaism. And mind 


you, this opinion is not only of the 
ignorant. Protestant preachers were 
heard to reprove some of our converts, 
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for testifying that their sins are for- 
given, and that they know they are 
saved. One of our Greek Catholic con- 


verts, after arguing with his priest for 
a long time, was told by the same priest: 


“Mike,” for such is his name, “to be 
honest and true with you, I will have to 
tell you that neither you nor I can be 
sure in this life, that we are saved.” To 
which Mike answered: “Then Father, I 


do not see any need of going to your . 


church any more.” And he kept his 
word, for soon after that he became a 
member of our church, and is a faithful 
Christian to-day, and a blessing to our 
work. Friends, this is only one of many 
incidents, that I could mention here, had 
I time to do so, which shows the need 


of the saving knowledge among the 


Slovak people. And this is the very 
thing that your missionaries, among the 
Slovaks, are preaching to them. | 
z. Things That Your Missionaries Aim 


At in Their Work 


I. Real conversion of the Slovaks. 
Nothing short of this, is worthy of the 
name “Missionary.” The Slovak people 
have religion enough. What they really 
need, is the Living Christ. It was well 
said by an English friend of our work, 
that while it seems slow, the work 
among the Slovaks is thorough. And he 


was right. We do not surprise you with. 
too many converts, but we are happy to . 
say, that we do not have many falling 
of. > 


2. Consistent life in the converts. We 


‘insist that to be a Christian, is to follow 
‘Christ. And our people faithfully re- 
spond. The Slovak people, in general, 


will tell you that members of our church 


live better lives than those belonging to. 
other churches among the Slovak peo- 


ple. Our people faithfully attend the 
church, testify to the power of the Gos- 
pel, and from their small earnings, 
cheerfully give for the support of the 
Gospel. Our young people, especially, 
are the right hand to the missionary. 
Sunday afternoons, they go with me to 
preach the Gospel on the streets, and in 
the winter time, we preach the same 
Gospel in McKeesport Hospital, every 


-Other Sunday, to those of our people 
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who lie there, either sick or hurt. As 
far as I know, not one of our young peo- 
ple could be charged of leaving our 
church services for the sake of amuse- 
ment, throughout the last summer. God 
bless the young people! 

3. Financial support of the Gospel. 
Some of our best friends think that this 
part of our work is not sufficiently em- 
phasized by us workers. But they did 
not as yet comprehend our position in 
this respect. Grafting is the aim of 
many priests among our Slovak people. 
Now to avoid suspicion that our main 
purpose in our work, is money, too, we 
must be very careful in soliciting for 
money. And, too, our Slovak people are 
a great people to move from one place 
to another for work. Our church in 
Duquesne would be now one-half larger, 
were it not for the fact, that many of the 
members moved away since I came to 
Duguesne. And things are not better in 
other fields. And the time did not come 
yet, when we could expect Slovak Con- 
gregationalists coming to us from other 
places, although here and there this hap- © 
pens already. 

But let us see what our people actual- 
ly give. Our church in Duquesne con- 
sists of about fifty resident members. 
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Our people p2y $275 towards the pas- 
tor’s salary, and all the home expenses. 
If our benevolent gifts will amount to as 
much, as they did in previous years, and 
I think they will, that will be more than 
one-third of the pastor’s salary at $900 
a year and the home expenses. Now ac- 
cording to this, a church having 150 


- members would be a _ self-supporting 


church, paying its pastor $900 a year 


and all home expenses. Is this very bad 


and discouraging? There are only two 
members in our church that did not 
pledge themselves for something to pay 


towards the church support this year, 


and these two intended to leave Du- 
quesne, at the time when pledges were 
solicited for the support of the church. 
The above are the facts, which speak 
either in favor or against financial part 
of the missionary work among the 
Slovaks. And I do not think that our 
brethren, in other places, do less, than 
we do in Duquesne, that is, in proportion 
as they are in number. | 

3. Success of Home Mission Work 

Among the Slovaks 


Is Home Mission work among the 


Slovaks a success? Yes, it is a success. 
As long as drunkards, wife-beaters and 
other sinners are being saved through it, 
I for one will call it a success. It would 
make your hearts dance for joy to listen 
to some of the experiences of some of 
our people in our prayer meetings. But 
scme of you would like to hear some- 
thing about how many church organ- 
izations have we, as the proof of success, 
in our work. 

We have now six Slovak Congrega- 
tional Churches in the United States. Ido 
not exactly know just how many mem- 
bers there are in all these churches, but 
I know that all of them are doing good 
for their country-men, and sharing with 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society more or less, in the support of 
the Gospel among the Slovaks. : 
4. Influence of Home Mission Work 

Among the Slovaks 

As far as the influence of our work is 
concerned, it must not be limited on 
those that are in any way connected 
with us. There are many people in 
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other churches, among our people, who 
are greatly benefited by our work, and 
see the truth of the Gospel in much bet- 
ter light, than they could ever dream of 
seeing, were it not for our work. There 
are not a few among our people, who 
would join with us at the next Commun- 
ion, were it not for the fear from their 
fellow-men, that they would be per- 
secuted. There are at least two villages 
even in the Old Country, that is Hun- 
gary, where religious meetings are held 
by those who were converted through 
the work of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, among the Slovaks in this country. 
5. Prospect of Home Mission Work 
Among the Slovaks 

Once a Sunday school teacher asked 

his class of boys, what are boys good 


for. A little fellow sprang to his feet, 


and said: “Boys are good material to 
make men of.’ Who can doubt the wis- 
dom of this answer? I think I can say 
something like that of our Slovak peo- 


ple. They are good material to make good 
Christians of. ‘When a man’s conduct is 


bad, he is either wicked, or ignorant. If 
he is not ignorant but wicked there is 
less hope for him to ever be a good man, 
but if he is ignorant, chances are, that 
by being enlightened, he will be a very 
good man. I firmly believé that many 
of the bad habits of our Slovak people, 
are the result not of wickedness, but of 
ignorance only. And the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is the best remedy for that. 

The hardest kind of people to reach 
with the Gospel are the enlightened, 


Gospel-hardened people. But many of 


our Slovaks hardly know what the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ really means. But 
they are already awakened, and are 
pressing and reaching for light, as never 
before, and if they will be met with the 
light of the Gospel, it is more than likely 
that many of them will receive it gladly. 
But if that will not be done for them, 
other lights will be offered to them, 
such as unruly Socialism and infidelity. 
Now is the time, my friends, to press the 
work among the Slovaks, as it. may be 
much harder to do it in the years to 
come. So far the Slovak people love 
their religion, and in their way, are zeal- 
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ous in it. And this is the best sign, to 
my mind, that the best time for reaching 


' the Slovaks for Christ, is not a thing of 


the past. | 
Friends, it is very hard for you to 
understand our work, as you understand 


mission work among the English-speak- 


ing people. And to you it may seem 
very unsuccessful, unpromising, just be- 
cause it is rather slow. But that is not 
the case. Many of the men converted 
by the work of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society,: are now 
working for other denominations, among 
the Slovaks, some of them just because 
they were thought to be unsuccessful 
under the Congregational Home Mis- 


sionary Society, others because there 
was no money to keep them in our work. 

You have the honor of begining the 
work among the Slovaks, and it was 
only after other denominations saw you 
to succeed so well, that they began their 
work among the Slovaks. And so far it 
cannot be shown that they succeeded 
better than you do. There is no reason 
why our Congregational work among 
the Slovaks should not have your in- 
terest in the future. For the need of the 
Slovak people, and for the love of 
Christ, we commend it to your prayers 
and interest for the future, thanking you 
for what you have already done for our 
people in the past. 


The Call of the Cross in Home Missions 


By Wm. H. Day, D. D., California 


N five passages in the Synoptics 
Jesus states discipleship in the terms 
of the cross. The first time it is in 
the tenth of Matthew. He was 

Speaking to a group of men “forbidden 
the ways of the Gentiles,” but sent to 
the “lost sheep. of the House of Israel.” 
It was the first home missionary band in 
the history of the Church. What was 
the idea behind his phrase, taking the 
cross? No denial of self could be too 


severe when the Kingdom was at stake. 


John lived the restricted life, limiting his 
food to locust and wild honey, and his 
clothing to a single camel’s hair gar- 
ment. His was the thought of the as- 
cetic. Our ”~Lord came with the con- 
ception of the abundant life, eating and 
drinking, given in unrestricted service of 
men, but in response to a real need. It 
was the ideal of the strong man who 
trains down that he may be able to carry 
more and further. 

1. The call of the cross to the Home 
Missionary. 

We consider this afternoon this 


principle of discipleship in its relation to 


home missions, and therefore it is the 
call of the cross to the home missionary 
of which we will first speak. To this 
home missionary group our Lord said, 
“He that doth not take his cross and 
follow after me is not worthy of me.” 
Jesus’ ideal of self-denial is essential to 
the efficiency of the home missionary. 
In the home missionary community the 
odds are very great against the pastor 
of the struggling church. The absence 
of the strong man from its fellowship is 
particularly striking. Here, as_ else- 


where, the momentum of material suc- 
cess carries men far out of the course 
which leads to the spiritual. The high- 
power car with selfishness at the wheel, 
running down the long grade into the 
valley of ease, is hard to turn. But there 
is one note, and only one, which is 
strong enough to reach the ear filled 
with the “honk-honk” of _ successful 
egoism: that is the call to a sacrifice 
which is heroic. It is the only sufficient 
message. 

On one occasion, when large multi- 
tudes were following, Jesus seemed to 
have been particularly conscious that 
popular interest was but superficial, and 
He uttered the remarkable teaching in 
the fourteenth of Luke —— counting 
the cost. He feared lest the average 
man interpret the burden of discipleship 
too lightly, and forget that it meant 
self-sacrifice. No less did He realize 
that there is a universal quality in the 
heart of the most engrossed man which 
can be touched by the appeal to the 
cross. The weakness of our religious 
work in such a community, as in all 
others, has been the presentation of non- 
essential or unimportant forms of Chris- 
tian self-denial as cross-bearing. Whena 
man’s preaching gives supreme emphas- 


is to the petty casuistry of amusements 


instead of the great facts in moral life, 
it is hardly to be expected that he can 
reach a strong man. While there is a 
sentimental appeal to the sacrificial that 
debilitates, there is another sort which 
appeals to those great forms of self- 
denial for which, if need, one “re- 
nounceth all that he hath.” 
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As one looks from the upper stories 
of a great city building, he realizes that 
each of the neighbors towering into the 
sky is the expression of one or more 


efficient lives. Our cities are centers of 
devotion to efficiency. When men real- 
ize that the sacrificial life, as Jesus 
presented it, “tests high” in effective- 
ness, the appeal of the cross will have 
new force. 


That the most splendid efficiency de- 5: 


pends upon the acceptance of the call 
of the cross, is repeatedly demonstrated 
in our home missionary work. 


portunity to take charge of a little 
church in one of our remote villages. 
He and his bride decided that for them 
They ac- 
cepted the isolation and unaccustomed 
deprivations gladly. In a year and a 
half they had drawn the community to- 
gether; had interested the unusual, as 
well as the average people; completed a 
church costing thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars; had put their musical ability atthe 
service of the young people, who were 


rendering, acceptably, some of the best 


music. Just now a number of them are 


going away to college to whom it would. 


never have occurred, had it not been for 
the inspiration of. their pastor and his wife. 
Last spring he had a call to a delightful 


“+ family church; when we asked him to 


I knew a 
young Yale fellow who came to south-. 
ern California a couple of years ago.. 
Among other open doors was an_op-. 
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consider an entirely new field, and 
pioneer in the city. One or two others 
had looked the ground over and had 
decided, in spite of the great promise 
apparent, that there were too many pos- 
sibilities of failure. Again, he and his 
wife decided in the cross-bearing spirit, 
and accepted the place. 

Just before I came away I met with 
2 committee which determined to let 
the first contract for a parish building 
to €ost $21,000 as a part of a most beau- 
tiful Gothic church which would require 
$100,000. In these few months a church 


of seventy-five members, growing Sun- 


day school,.and endeavor societies, has 
been built up, and seventy. thousand of 
subscriptions have been secured of the 
one hundred thousand needed. Work 
has been accomplished, and the men of 
that community have been persuaded to 
make great sacrifices; but sheer ability, 
though this young missionary has it, 


would never have been effective had it 


not been permeated by the underlying 
quality of sacrifice. Home missionary 


| effectiv eness cannot be secured unless a 


man is willing to pay the price in the 


_ self-denial life. 


TIlow shall we enlist such men to 
serve as pastors of these dependent 
fields? The appalling condition with 
which the Church is confronted, as our 
theological professors assure us, in the 


marked decline in the numbers and the 


quality of students in our’ seminaries, 
compels us to face this side of the ques- 
tion. It must be the sturdier appeal 
which our Lord exemplified that should 
be presented to the student body, of 
various colleges. We cannot ask them 


~ to go to the seminary from motives of 


even the most disguised self-interest, on 
the ‘one hand, nor the etherial other 
worldiness of the religious sentimental- 
ist. It must be to a sane union of the 
two. No man has a right to be satisfied 
to remain perpetually as the leader of a 
company when he could be the leader of 
a regiment. The dual motive with the 
weight of the balance dipping toward 
the side of self-surrender is absolutely 
imperative. It is like the grip of our 
San Francisco cable cars. It must be 
two-jawed, one from the side of proper 
self-development, dominated, however, 
by the motive of self-denial. These two, 
pressing against each other in equilb- 
rium, the lower never above the higher, 
make a grip strong eygough to carry the 
top of the hill of difftulty. 

We need a plan making possible a 
practicable and immediate response to 
the call of the cross. The Church must 
discover-how our dependent work is to 
be successfully done, and how to develop 
ministerial capacity fitted. for the more 
conspicuous » work. There is a similar 
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dilemma before the medical profession: 
How shall men be provided for the non- 
lucrative professional service in the 
great city? And how shall men be de- 
veloped to the highest professional skill? 
The medical graduate is asked to volun- 
teer for such service, with low pay :and 
hard work. So many are ready, that the 
places can be secured only by undergo- 


ing most rigid test of personal fit- 
n is system has secured great 
numbers who gladly render the non- 


lucrative service both because it satisfies 
the personal conscience, as well as 
equips for the highest subsequent suc- 
cess. Many are looking for a way of 
adapting these methods to religious 
needs. Could we not secure our best 
students for dependent work, calling 
them perhaps to a three-year enlistment 
during which they should be expected to 
endure hardness and to work under 
orders? Still further, to exalt the home 
missionary calling, and secure efficiency, 


_ devise a system of competitive tests 


which should determine whether a man 
was equal in ability to the highest 
standards of service. If this could be 
intelligently done, we should have home 


‘missionaries, and to spare. The depend- 


ent fields themselves would, in many 
cases, be led to self-support because such 
combination of ability and consecration 
would accomplish what ability or con- 
secration could not do. And, still furth- 
er, instead of fear that evangelism in 
our churches was a spent force, they 
who in such practical ways had learned 
the joy and the power of the cross- 
bearing life, would have new success in 


had established a new record from 
Queenstown to New York, and had 
maintained an average of 23 knots an 
hour. To many others, her performance 
was a disappointment because she had 
been built to average at least 26 knots 
an hour; the Masterbuilder must have 
been sad at heart amid)the shower of in- 
ternational congratulation. In the same 
way, happy as we are because so much is 
done, we realize that the Master must 
be grieved because we were capable of 
so much more. The federalizing tend- 
ency among us, and the proposals for 
tri-church union, indicate that we feel 
the modern ambition for efficiency. We 
realize that if Hamilton, the federalist, 


had been defeated the development of’ 


local self-government in the United 
States might have on, but we 
should not have been fitted, as a nation, 
to fulfill our world duties, nor would we 
have been equal to the task of acquiring 
a proper public control over the great 
inter-state corporations. We Congrega- 
tionalists are federalizing by slow de- 
grees because many have an idea that 
our Church should do more than develop 
local self-government; it should render 
a national and rid service which re- 
quires some didvee of denominational 
solidarity,—this will require the self- 


denying spirit. The great social prob- 


lem shows in every relation of modern 
life. The discordant elements feeling 
the upthrust of the underflowing social 
conscience must be unified and harmon- 
ized. The Church is the only institution 
which can bring that to pass. If she 


fail, it will be because she has failed to 


proclaiming it. The results to the eee the call of the cross. The wide 


it seems to me, would be no less m 
ed. After their term of service had ex- 
pired, it would be to such trained men 


that our strongest churches would look 


for satisfactory leadership. In the state 
of Washington we have a splendid ex- 
ample of the results of a similar method. 

II. The call of the cross to the 
Church. 

This brings us to the more general 
cal! of the cross. A crossless church 
can never enlist. a cross-bearing and a 


_cross-proclaiming minister. In the six- 


teenth of Matthew, and the parallel ac- 


counts, we hear our Lord teaching His. 
disciples and those that were listening. 


“If any man would come after. me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross 


and follow me.” It was the call of the 


cross to the infant Church. 

One of the most hopeful signs of life 
among Congregationalists is the realiza- 
tion that our Church is accomplishing 
but part of the results which the Master 
has a right to expect at our hands. The 
unobservant met. the steamer “Lusi- 
tania” with great applause because she 


‘conviction among men that the church 


is a monopolistic institution, controlling 
the output of the cold shoulder and the 
marble heart, and that the North Pole, 
if ever discovered, will be found in her 
bosom, indicates that men believe when 
measured by the spirit of Jesus she is 
found wanting. We may quite justly 
object to the journalistic thermometer 
prepared by the enterprising woman re- 
porter as an insufficient test of the 
vitality of church life, but we may well 
learn from a one-sided criticism and 
seek without cant to make the life of 
the church fragrant with the perfume of 
true neighborliness. We can attempt to 
make the very atmosphere of the san- 
ctuary of such kindly warmth and sin- 
cere fraternity as shall make it impos- 
sible for the solitary soul to go away 
uncheered. We can do it only by taking 
up the cross. | 

If the law of the self-denying life shall 
be fundamental in our churches, we shall 
again see devoted parents consecrating 
the babe in the cradle to the ministry or 
to missionary service. We shall see the 
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fountains of benevolence open afresh, 
and, in proportion to our prosperity, 
pouring out their streams in the support 
of whatever blesses and uplifts mankind. 
But at the heart it is a personal problem. 
It is for us who have, in any sense, been 
called to positions of leadership, to walk 
with our Lord and hear His call so often 
reiterated to the first disciples, to take 
up the self-denying life. | 
Search me, O God, and know my heart. 
Try me and know my thoughts; 
And seeif there be any wicked way in me. 

The heroisms of the acts of the apos- 
tles are by no means ended. The other day 
a home missionary pastor came to me. 
When he went away I felt as though I 
had had a moral tonic. In the most un- 
conscious manner he discussed with me 
the situation in his parish. I was fa- 
miliar with some of the hardships which 
he was enduring like a good soldier. 
Hot weather that is so severe that I 
should hardly dare to report to you the 
readings of the thermometer. One day 
his wife said to him, “Have we got any 
chickens around the house?” 

He said, “Of course we haven’t.” 

“But,” she objected, with feminine 
persistence, “I certainly hear them under 
the kitchen.” | 

Investigation proved that a package of 
eggs put under there to keep fresh had 
hatched out and they wnintentionally 
went into the poultry business. The de- 
lights of tinned-food would pall upon 
the majority of us. Even their milk 
came from a tin cow, till our Bible 
School sent them a real Jersey. Their 


town was in the region threatened by 


the great overflow in the Colorado 
River. The stream came eating its way 
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towards their ranches and homes, and 
all of man’s ingenuity was pitted against 
nature's power. One Sunday just at 
service time there was an alarm; instead 
of preaching thirty minutes, the minister 
preached a sermon with a spade twelve 
hours long, while his wife and the little 
Ladies’ Aid Society carried coffee and 
refreshments. The months wore on. The 
railroad and Government had failed in 
diverting the flow back to the old chan- 


nel. In the neighboring communities - 
the ministers had all given up because 


there was no opportunity for religious 
work. But this man stood by his neigh- 
bors. One day his wife sat in the saddle 
holding another horse for her husband 
for thirty-six hours with no interval save 
for food, while the men fought the flood, 
hanging like grim death trying to pile an 
added inch on-the dyke as the water 
rose. Pluck conquered, and the town 


was saved. He was telling me_ these 


things while considering a _ call for 
another parish, and I couldn’t do else in 
the light of the long strain which he and 
his wife had endured, than to advise him 
to accept the new opening. But word 
came the next day that he had decided 
that he could not leave his neighbors, 
he had been fighting, not for a ranch or 
a store or any material success, he was 
answering the call of the cross in behalf 
of his friends. “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” | 

God has thrust into our hands vast 
home missionary opportunities. We can 
only meet this task by heeding the 
Lord’s call to us, “If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” 


Epitor1aL Note: The Eighty-first Annual Meeting of the 5 ociety in Cleve- 


rt 


land, will be remembered as one of the most uplifting gatherings of its kind. 


Being the first held under anew Constitution and management, its progress was” 


watched with keenest interest, and not a doubt was felt at its close that the re- 
organized Society has renewed its strength for a great and decisive work. Every 
address was keyed to the note of Hope. Every speaker, while dealing in a 
fractical way with the present needs and conditions, had his face turned toward 
the future. Not a Jeremiad was piped. “Christ’s own work, in Christ's own 
way, with Christ's own help,” might be called the theme of the whole meeting 
from beginning to end. Any reader who will carefully peruse the accompany- 
ing report will be impressed with the truth of the statement. And more than all 
else, the devotional element, seeking expression in two special sessions of pray- 
er, and never out of evidence for a moment in all the proceedings, was the sure 


sign of a deepening spiritual motive, that is the indispensable life of every nus- 


stonary victory. 
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Appointments and Receipts 


APPOINTMENTS 


September, 1907 


Baer, Allen U., South Shore, So. Dak. 
Barbee, Owen A Atlanta, Ga. 
Barbour, Thomas’ W., Cass Lake, Mirn. 
Bayley, Dwight S., Missoula, Mont. 


- Bliss, Francis C., Minot, No. Dak. 


Bogenholm, Wm. a Wood Lake, Wis. 
Bond, Andrew W.,- Ontario, Ore. 
Brokaw, Martha A., Fondis, Colo. 
Brown, Amasa A., Gregory, So. Dak. 
Buckley, Alfred, Ferndale, Wash. 


Richardton and Knife River, No. 


ak. 
Burhaus, Paul C., Burleigh Co., No. Dak. 
Burr, Huber, Vale, Ore. 
Calhoun, J. C., Farwell, Tex. 
Carden, Wm. Cleveland, Ala. 


Carnley, George, Stella, New Light, Svea and 


Laurel Hill, Fla. 
Cartwright, B. B., Plaza, No. Dak 
Chapin, Miss S. AS Mission Hill, ‘So. Dak. 
Clark, O. C., St. Paul, Minn. and Missoula, Mont. 
Clarke, Harvey r., Ft. Payne, Ala. 
Coffin, Jos., Calcasien Parish, La. 
Dalzell, Geo., Lusk and Manville, Wyo. 
De Harpport, W. E., Seward, Victory and Vit- 
tum, Okla. 
—— John L., Iroquis and Osceola, So. 


Dillon, M. B., Englewood, Colo. 

Dowding, Henry W., Portsmouth, Va. 

Eaves, George, State C orrespondent, Tex. 
Eggleston, Frank O., Hydro, Okla. 

Ensminger, Fred P., ” West Tampa, Fla. 

Erickson, Andrew, Forman and Havana, No. Dak. 


' Essig, Gottlieb, Beaver Creek and New Era, Ore. 


Evans, John t. Frostburg, Md. 

Eves, Gertrude i Denver, Colo. 

Fasteen, Karl G., Waverly, Neb. 

Garrison, Spencer C., McMurray, Montborne and 
Clear Lake, Wash. 

Gasque, G. W., Lake Charles, La. 

Gimblett. Wm. H., Kragness, Minn. 

Glenney, R. P., Mermenton, Jennings and Oil 
Field, La. 

Graham, Wm. H., Ft. Valley and Powersville, Ga. 

Grifith, Thomas L., Cambria, Minn. 

Grob, Gottfried, Springfield, Mo. 

Groves, Samuel. B., Thorsby, Ala. 

Hall, Geo. A., Pingree. No. Dak. 

Haunmer, Henry A. Wellston, Okla. 

Hart, Frank Wall, Ouinn and Cottonwood, 
Dak. 

Hathaway, W. B., Calcasien Parish, La. 

Heald, Josiah General Missionary, New Mex. 

Herbert, Jos., Touchet, Wash. 

Hild, Aibert, Alexander, Kan. . 

Holcombe, G T., Texline, Tex. 

Hoy, Miss Tensile, Lebanon and Logan, ee Dak. 

Huleen, veg J., Everitt, Wash. 

Ibanez, Jose M., El Paso. a 

Iorns, Benj., Henry. So. 

Johanssen, F. A.. Prairie Valley and 
New England. No. Dak. 

Tones, John L., Ione, Ore. 

Kellogg, Royal J., Twin Buttes, No. Dak. 

Kozielek, Paul, Detroit, Mich. 

Kuyper. J. W. Anamose. No. Dak. 

Lamonds, Alex., Spier, N. C. 

Lavisey, Wm. Wilsonville. Ga. 

Leeds, Paul, General Missionary in La. 

Lindquist, August J., DuBois, Penn. 

Loos, George, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Thomas V., Meridian and Mt. Hope, 

a. 


McCoy, C. C., Lake Charles, La. 

McKay, R. A. Center, Ga. and Stroud, Ala. 

Madsen, Axel, Jamestown, 

Mason, Wm., Bryant, So. Dak. 

Miller, K. F. O ; Medina and Cleveland, No. Dak. 

Mitchell, David D., Brush Creek, Halliday and 
Pleasant Valley, No. Dak. 

et Albert W., Plymouth and Corvallis, 

re 

Morris, Maurice B., Washburn, No. Dak. 

Mowry, John R., Garrison, No. Dak. 

Munson, Mark e. Flournoy Valley, Ore. 

Nelson, Gustave W., St. Johns, Ore. 

Newton, H.: Rome, Ga. 

Nickerson, Roscoe S., Sandy, Utah. 

Owen, G. D., Creston, Underwood, Vesta, Pen 
nington and Washta, So. Dak. 

Palm, Wm. J., Minnehaha and Lynnhurst, Minn. 

Parks, Avery G., Burtrum, Swanville and Grey 
Eagle, Minn. 

Parks, Pascel, Shevlin, Minn. 

Pflueger, Rudolph, Endicott, Wash. 

Panayotova. Donna. Ellis Island, 

Pritchard, Wm., Spokane, Wash. 

Purdue, Roland W., Amarillo, Tex. 

Reese, D. D., Lig Horn, Wyo. 

Richardson, David A., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Richardson, Wm. I.., Monroe, Wash. 

Robinson, L. W., Belle Fourche, So. Dak. 

Ruder, Peter, Fruita, Colo. 

Schmidt, George J., Alliance, Neb. 

Shull, Gilbert L., Columbus, Mont. 

Sikes, EK .B., Hettinger, Gillstrap, State Line, 


ak. 

Smith, Charles W., Omega, Ala. 

Smith, Edward L., Meckling, So. Dak. 
Smith, Green N., Baxley and Surrency, Ga. 
Smith, Stewart H. Garretson, So. Dak. 
Snider, Wi Ea Max, No. Dak. 

Snow, Walter ey te Ellis, No. Dak. 
w»pangenberg, Louis F., Dawson, No. Dak. 


Spillers, Ashbe! P., Dawson, Ga. 


Starr, Charles L., Ree Heights, So. Dak. 

Stone, Oliver B., South West, La. 

Swartout, Edgar P., Turton, So. Dak. 

Switzer, Miss Annie E., Dayton, Wyo. 

Themas, J. J., Section, Ala. 

Todd, John W., Centerville, So. Dak. 

Tompkins, S. K., Turtle River, Minn. 

Tornblom, August F., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Totten, George A., Lawton and Tolna, No. Dak. 

Triplett, T. H., General Missionary, East Tex. 

Utterwick, Henry, Rutherford, N. J. 

Van Luven, Sanford A., Portland, Ind. 

Waener, Conrad 5; Selby, So. Dak. 

Waldo, Edwin A.. West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Ward, Section, Ala. 

Waters, Silas A., Jennings, Okla. 

Watson, ‘Highmore, Dak. 

Watt. J. C., Maxbass, No. 

Whalley, John, Myron and Cooshaed So. Dak. 

Whitmore, O. B., Natchez Valley, Wash. 

Wildman, Charles E., South La. 

Williams, Mark W., Caledonia, ,Cummings and 
Buxton, No. Dak. 

Williams, Robert H., Perkins aad Olivet, Okla. 

Winey, T. S., General Missionary, Wyo. 

Winslow, Jacob, Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 

Wyland, B. Let Hermosa, Heyward ana Key- 
stone, So. Dak 

Young, Arthur G.. Fingal and Lucca, No. Dak. 

Young, Mrs. A. GC. Barrie, No. Dak. 

Youvngclaus, Walter J.. Maybell, Colo. 

Yontz, S., Brentwood, So. Dak. 
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232 THE HOME MISSIONARY 


RECEIPTS 


September, 1907 


MAINE—$31.00. | 
Machaisport, 1; South Berwick, Mrs. Helen D. 


Sewall, 30. 


Hinsdale, 4.28; Lee, 11; Meriden, 2.75; Shirley 


Hill, Isabella G. Mack, 5s. 


VERMONT—$174.86. 
Vermont Domestic Miss. Society, J. T. Ritchie, 
Treas., 57.88; Burlington, Mrs. Mary R. Englesly, 
50; Hinesburgh, 13.75; Dorset, S. S., 10.73; New- 
bury, Miss Ii. E. Keves, 10; North Bennington, 
C. E., 10; St. Johnsbury, Mrs. O. W. Howard, 


10; Weybridge, 12.50. 


er 2,836.62; of which legacy, 

1,050. 

Mass. Home Miss. Soc., Rev. J. Coit, Treas., 

447.08; Special for Alaska, 25. Total, $472.08. 
Amherst, A. B. Culver, 15; Andover, Miss Har- 

riet A. Barrows, 10; John F. Kimball, 10; Ashby, 


‘J. H. Brooks, 5; Ayer, S. M. Davis, 10; Boston, 


. J. Arakelyan, 100; Miss Alice Buck, 10; 
Elbridge Torrey, 250: #£=,.Bridgewater, Mrs. 
M. Dingwell, Dalton, W. M. 
Crane, 100; 491.61: C 


Burgess, 20; East Northfield, Evelyn S. Hall, 3; | 


Enfield, Mrs. Eenry M. Smith, 70; Fitchburg, 
Mrs. E. A. Freeman, 200; Haydenville, 5.56; C 
Leominster, F. A. Whitney, 15; Malden, 
Fletcher, 10; Middleboro, 1st, 23.10; Monson, 
54.41; Northampton, Estate of Mrs. M. A. Par- 
sons, 100; Norwood, 1st, 91.61; Salem, Estate of 
Sarah H. Ropes, 950; Swampscott, O. B. Ames, 
20; Shelburne, A.: Friend, 18; Springfield, A 
Friend, 10; Stockbridge, S. B. Cone, 5; Taunton, 
John E. Sanford, 25; Wellesley, Mrs. E. E. Den- 
niston, 25; West Brookfield, Mrs. Ella M. Sher- 
man, 15; West Springfield, Ethan Brooks, 25; 
Winchendon, Mrs. L. A. Hitchcock, 10; Worces- 
ter, Hope Ch., Jr. C. E., 3.25; Piedmont, 13. 


RHODE ISLAND—$50.00. 
Providence, A. W. Claflin, 50. 


CONNECTICUT—$8,726.51; of which legacy, 


$7,453.35. 

Miss. Soc. of Conn., by W. W. Jacobs, Treas, 
244.88; Bethlehem, 19.77; Bridgeport, C. E., 
South Ch., 7.11; Adeline A. Kellogg, 5: E. : 
Marsh, so; Mrs. E. Sterling, 5; Black Rock, S. 
S., 5; Broad Brook, 10.83; alls Village, $88 
Farmington, S. S., 20; Gilead, 10; Glasto 
S. S., 4.89; Miss A. M. Goodrich, 25; Greertwich, 
2nd, Stillson Benev. Sot., 600; Hartford, J.) B. 
Bunce, 25; Meriden, Miss Lucy A. Taylor, 
Middlefield, Lyman A. Mills, 50; New London, 
1st Ch. of Christ, 30.09; New Preston, D. 
Burnham, 10; Old Lyme, Estate of Mrs. H. H.) 
Matson, 125; Plainville, William Cowles, 5; 
Pomfret, 1st, 7.50; Ridgefield, 32.35; Salisbury, 
W. B. H. M., 11.30; Stamford, Henry Lockwood, 
5: Southport, J. Ti. Perry, 10; Miss Frances 
Wakeman, 50; South Windsor, Estate of Charles 
A. Janes, 5.938.190; Vernon Center, 4.56; Windsor, 
1st, 6.30; Woodbury, Estate of Charles W. Kirt- 


land, 1,390.16. 


NEW YORK—%$2,640.06: of which legacy, $2,500. 

Brooklyn, Legacy of Emeline Spofford, 2.500; 
Willoughby Ave. Branch S. S., 8.81; Miss F. N. 
Tvier, 1.50; Clifton Springs, Mrs. Andrew Peirce, 
10: Crown Point, First, 15.88; East Bloomfield, 
tst, 17.06; Great Valley, E, H. Hess, 10; Roches- 
ter, George H. Clark, 20; Sherburne, A Friend, s. 

Weman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 
Treas. Salary Fund, 52.71. 

Dover, Bethlehem, -Scand., -2.8r; Egg Harbor, 
Emanuel, 4; ° Patterson, Aubufn St. -Ch., 19; 
Plainfield, 4:25; River Edge, rst, 18.53; Vineland, 
2. 


? 


PENNSYLVANIA—$50.35. 
Received by Rev. C. A. Jones,Susquehanna, 


. Mrs. Harry McCannon’s S. S. class, 1; Allegheny, 


Slavic, 15; Buste, Swedes, 2.35; Chandlers Valley, 
Swedes, 5; Braddock, Slavic Cong .Ch., 5; Phila- 
delphia, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Clayton, 15; Ply- 
mouth, Elm, 7. | 


MARY LAND—$8.03. 
Frostburg, 8.03. 


GEORGIA—$1.00. 
Dawson, 1. 


ALABAMA—$2.00 
Thorsby, United Trotestant, 2. 


LOUISIANA—$15.67. 
Hammond, W. H. M. S., 15.67. 


OKLAHOMA—$3. 


50. 
Willow Creek, People’s Union, 3.50. 


OHIO—Legacy, $100.00. 
Cleveland, Estate of Horace Ford, 100. 


INDIANA—$5.00. 
Hammond, rst, 5. 


ILLINOIS—$35.66. | 
Batavia, Mrs. L. C. Patterson, 10; Ottawa, 
Mrs. E. H. Baldwin, 10; Stockton, Rev. H. M. 


Herrick, 10; Received by .Rev. M. E. Eversz, | 


D. D., Waukegan, German, 5.66. 


MICHIGAN—$45.00. 
Detroit, A. B. Lyons, 5; Grand Rapids, Fva 


D McBain, 25; Wyandotte, 15. 


WISCONSIN—$6.50. 
Clear Lake, Swedes, 2.50; Clintonville, Scand., 


4. 
IOW A—$65.68. 


Iowa H. M. Soc., A. D. Merrill, Treas., 45-68; 


Treynor, German, 20. 
of which legacy, 

1,000. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D., Med- 
ford, in part, 7.25; Rev. P. Winter, 25; Min- 
neapolis, Park Ave., 172.68; Pilgrim, 5; Ply- 
mouth, 84; Sauk Center, 1. Total, $294.93. 

Cannon Falls, Swedes, 1.50; Rainy River Val- 
ley, 10; St. Paul, Estate of Anson Blake, 1,000; 
German, S. S., .66; South St. Paul, Charles W. 
Clark, 10: Spencer Brook, Swedes, 2. 

W. H. M. Union, Mrs. W. M. Bristol, Treas. 

Akeley, Y. P. S. C. E., 2; Alexandria, Aux., 
25; Anoka, Aux., 5; Austin, Aux., 6.26: Cannon 
Falls, Aux., 4; . E., 5; Claremont, 
Aux., 3.50; Cottage Grove, Anx.. 7.50; Crooks- 
ton, Aux., 25: Detroit, Aux., 3; Duluth, Pilgrim, 
Aux., 70; Edgerton, Y. P. S. . E.,. 23 Elk 
River, Aux.. 4: Excelsior, Aux.,9; Y. P. S. C. E., 
e: Faribault. Aux., 29.50; Fairmont, Aux., 15; 
Fergus Falls, Aux., 7.50; Freeborn, Aux., 9; 
Glencoe, Aux., 4; Glenwood, Aux., 5s; Grand 


Aux., 1.75; Hutchinson, Aux., 4; Lake City, Y. 
P. S. C. E., 5: Mantorville, Aux., 3; Marshall, 
20; Meadow Vale, 2; Minneapolis, First Aux., 
44; Fremon Ave., Aux., 103: Hopkins Aux., 
Linden Hills Aux., 6; Lowry Hill Aux., 33; 
Lyndale, 9;- 5.,. 29.58; 
Park Ave., 30.31: - Pilgrim, 39;- Plymouth, 
17.50; St. Louis Park, 5; Vine, 12.853. C. E., 
Moorhead, Aux., 8; orris, Aux., 10; New 
Brighton, Aux.. 2: New Ulm, Aux., 3; North- 
field, Aux.,:40; Ortonville, Aux.,.10; Owatonna, 
Aux., 35: Pelican Rapids, Aux., 10; Plainview, 
Aux., 6; Rochester, Aux., Selma, Aux., 2; 
Sherburn,° Aux., 3; Spring Valley, Aux., 6; Y. P. 
S. C. E.. 5; Stewartville, Aux., 5; St. Paul, At- 
lantic Aux., 7; Olivet, Aux., 27; Pacific Aux., 


November 
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Meadow, Aux.. 2: Granite Falls, Aux., 2; Hawley, 4 
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1907 APPOINTMENTS 


14.75; Park Aux., 14; Peoples, 19.83; Plymouth 
Aux., 19.53; St. Anthony Park, Aux., 15; South 

ark, Aux., 5: University Ave. Aux., 4.50; 
Wadena, Aux., C. E., 10; Winona, 
Aux., 100;. Worthingt 


on, Aux,, 12.07; Zum- 
brota,. Aux., 7; Thank Offegiag” Fund, 196.23. 
Total, $1,214.94. 


Nebraska H. M. Soc., by Rev. S. I. Hanford, 
41.67; Inland, German, 35; Olive Branch, Ger- 
man, 20; Princeton, German, 20. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$124.46. 
Received by Rev G. J. Powell, Dawson, 4; 
Dazey, 2; Keyes, S. S., 3.45; Niagara, 5; Oberon, 
. E., 10; Wahpeton Jun., C. E., 2.50; Berthold, 
8; Granville, ss: ekoma, .90; Sawyer, .62; 
Snure, S. S., .78; Velva, .66; Buchanan, 7.25; 
Dickinson, 1.75. 
Woman’s H. M .Union, Mrs. E. H. Stickney, 
Treas. Cooperstown, 30; Crary, 25; Harwood, 
S., 9; Rutland, L. S., 8; Wahpeton, L. S., 5. 


Total, $77. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$04.46. 


Received by Rev. W. H. Thrall, Estalline, — 


14.10; Harrisburg, Pegn.; Rev., H. T. Williams, 
Highmore, 1.59; Tyndall, German, 10; Murdo 
and Drape, 2.25. 


COLORADO—$272.30. 
Received by Rev. H. Sanderson, Fruita, 5;- 
Hayden, 11; Longmont, 2; Ault, Ch. Miss. Soc., 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY | 


Receipts in August, 1907. 


Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston. 

Abington, 22.60; Beverly, Swede, 5; Boston, 
Mis. M. C. Leavitt, 5; Dorchester, 2nd, 13; 
Brimbeco1 Fund, Income of, 20; Brockton, 
Campello, So., 150: Waldo, 10; Cape, Finns, 
8.16; Chelsea, 20; Concord, Trin., 7.87; Danvers, 
Maple St., Edgartown, 42.26; Fitchburg,. 
Finn, 8.41; Framingham, 30; General Fund, In- 
come of, 1,020; Granville, W., 6.25; Groton, W., 
4.75; Hanson, 1st. 4.25; Hatfield, 59.60; Haver- 
hill, Riverside, 30; Holyoke, rst, 100; Polish, 
13.60; Lakeville, 19.15; Leverett, 15; Littleton, 
12.32: Lowell, Pawtucket, 24.59; alden, rst, 
201.26; Marlboro, Union, 76.44; Milton, Blue 


Hill, Evang., 4: No. Andover, Trin., 140; North- — 


‘bridge, Whitinsville, E. C. Day Band, 15.50; No. 
Reading, Union, 34.05; Pittsfield, So., 33.52; 
‘Quincy, Finn., 12.75; Wollaston, 25; Reed Fund, 
ncome of, 120; Rockport, rst, 11.25; Sandis- 

. 6; Southbridge, Globe Village, 10: So. 
Haley Falls, 52.94; Sturbridge, 2; Sunderland, 
79.59; Tolland, 7: Upton, rst, 7; Wakefield, 
26.22; West Newbury. rst. 10; W. Springfield, 
—Park St.. 39.39: Whitcomb Fund, Income of, 
1,750; Willis Fund, Income of, 8.50; Worcester, 
Tinn., 13.88; Wrentham, 31.75: Designated for 
work in Alaska, Northbridge, Whitinsville, C. E., 


W. H. M. A:, Lizzie D. White, Treas., Salaries, 


Italian worker, 40. 


SUMMARY | | 
Designated for work in Alaska.......... 25.00 


‘MASSACHUSETTS: HOME MISSIONARY. . 
| “SOCIETY 
., ,»Putnam,.. 2nd, . 50.14; ‘South Glastonbury, 


.. Receipts in September, 1907 
“Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston. 


Amherst, Zion. 2: Andover, Ballardvale, S. S., 
‘6.30; Ashby, 25: Becket, rst; 5; Berlin, 15.75; 


22.38; Woodbridge, 16.04. To 
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2.50; Brighton, Platt Valley, 18.05; Denver, 2nd, 
50; Allen S. Bush, to; Hayden, 30; Kremmling, 
5; Loveland, German, 3.50; Rico, '5.25. 

Woman's H. M. Soc., Mrs. L. D. Sweet, Treas. 

Buena Vista, 2; Crested Butte, 53; Denver, 
Ist, 10; 2nd, 25; Greeley, 10; Harman, 2; Hay- 
den, 8; Longmont, 5; Manitou, 5; Platte Val- 
ley, 2; Pueblo, 8. Total, $130. 


WY OMING—$16.25. 
Lusk, 12.80; Manville, 3.45. 


OREGON—$38.00. 
Cedar Mills, German, 10; Oregon City, Ger- 


man, 7. 

Woman’s H. M. Union. Mrs; C. F. Cispp, 
Treas. Ashland, L. M. S., 5; Astoria, L. M. S., 
5; Freewater, L. M. S., 10; Mrs. C. F. Clapp, 1. 
Total, $21. 


WASHINGTON—$12.68. 

Washingto1 Cong. H. M. Soc., Rev. H. B. 
Hendley. Treas. Bellingham, rst, 10; Rev. H. 
B. Hendley, .68. Total, $10.68. 

Touchet, rst, 2. 


SEPTEMBER RECEIPTS 


Contributions: $ 5,977.46 
$18,080.81 
Home MissiOnary< cise 45-08 


Boston, Boylston, Mendell Fund, 598.05;Brigh- 
ton, 75; W. Roxbury, So. Evang., 50; Cape, 
Finns, 15; Carver, No., 16; Conway, 14.33; Cum- 
mington, Village, 8.20; Falmouth, Woods Hole, 
6.60; Fitchburg, Finn, 4.52; Framingham, So. 
Grace, S. S., 3.74; Gurney Fund, Income of, 
20; Haverhill, Union, 1; Holyoke, 2nd, 200; 
Lowell, Eliot, 43.93; Marion, 16.06; Medford, 
Mystic, 85.39; Union Jun. C. E., 3; Newton, 
Eliot, S. S., 38.36; Paxton, 10; Peabody, West, 
.12; Plympton, 7; Silver Lake, 5; Quincy, Finn, 
4.08; Reed Fund, Income of, 40; Rockport, 
Pigeon Cove, Swede, 4.35; Townsend, 3; Wall 
Fund, Income of, 70; Warwick, 12; Wenham, 9; 
Weymouth, So., Old So., 5; Whitcomb Fund, 
Income of, 147.50; Winchendon, No., 56.42; Wor- 
cester, Finn, 6.25: Plymouth, 27.41; Designated 
for C. Il. M. S., Gloucester, Estate of Joseph O. 
Proctor, 500. 


Summary 
Income Fund$é ses 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CON- 
NECTICUT 


Receipts in September. 1907 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. ; 
Ashford, 5.50; Bethlehem, S. S., for Italian 
work, 7.50; Canaan, Pilgrim, 30.60; East Canaan, 
5; East Hartford. 1st, 9.47; East Haven, 14.65; 
Georgetown, Swedish, 5; Goshen, S. S.. 16; Had- 
‘dam Neck, to; Hartford, rst, 54.20; Higganum, 


_ 37; Litchfield, rst, 58.45; Meriden. rst, A Friend, 


2n: Middletown, 1st, 24.24; Mt. Carmel, .Primary 
Dept. of S. S., 1.56; Nepaug. -22.15/ €. FE.. 10; 
New London, 1st, 40.64; North Stamford, 6; 
Old Saybrook, 41.15; Plainville. Swedish, 5; 


Thomaston, S. S., Special,- 25; West Suffield, 
: tal, $541.67. 
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234 THE HOME 
NEW HAMPSHIRE HOME MISSIONARY. 
SOCIETY | 
Receipts in September, 1907 
Alvin B. Cross, Treasurer, Concord. 


Hillsboro Center, 5; 


No. Chichester, 8.12: 
Total, $27.37. 


Loudon, 5.25; Surry, 2; Union, 10. 


RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Receipts since January, 1907 
os. Wm. Rice, Treasurer, Providence. 
arrington, 45; Bristol, ist Ch., 35; Central 
Falls, 26.58, 43.24; C. E. Club, 25; Chepachet, 
13.35, 37; East Providence, United 
Riverside Ch., C. E., 1; Pawtucket, 170. 31, 50; 
Park Place, 6.55; Smithfield Ave., 19.34; Prov- 
idence, Armenians, 8; Beneficent, Special, 46.91, 
5. 69.55, 60.03; Central, 562.96; Pilgrim, 31.10, 
10.54; Union, 100; Peace Dale, 9.623, os 50; 
Riverpoint, 15; Slatersville, #0, x 
12.75; Tiverton Four Corners, 7.73; emg 
Pawcatuck Ch. .. 14; Hughesdale, W. H. Starr, 5; 
W. H. M. Assoc., Special from H. M. Band for 
Franklin Ch., 25. Total, $1,519.19. 

Toward the debt of the Society: H. J. Wells, 
W. Callender, Providence, Beneficent Ch., G. W. 
R. Matteson, Wm. P. Chapin, David Moulton, 2 
W. Rice, Royal D. L. Goff, 
$so each; Hazard, OW, Danielson, $100 
each; Central Ch., $125; emith, F. W. 
Carpenter, H. A. ‘Hunt, E. S. Clark; $25 each; 


MISSIONARY 


November 


Union Ch., $25.50; Mrs. H. W. M. Bubier, Susan 
= Watrous, $20 each; E. F. Sanderson, Marcia 
. Aldrich, $5 each. Total, $850. 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Receipts in July, August and September 


Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer. 

Brooklyn, German, 4.52; Cortland, H. E. Gur- 
ney, 65; Hornby, 2.75; New York, Finnish, 5; 
Syracuse, Pilgrim, 6.14; Washington Mills, 8.30; 
Brooklyn, Ocean Ave., 10; Buffalo, Mem- 
orial 6: Ellington, 10; Farmingville, 5 Gasport, 
10; New Lebanon, 11.93; New Rochelle, Swede, 
2.75; Rome, 1. WwW. M. U., 20; Columbus, 
6; Denby. I 5 Hornby, 2.75; Middletown, North 
Street, Is sceola, 10; Salamanca, 24. Total, 
2.41.76. 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Receipts in September, 1907 


Rev. Chas. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 

Alexandria, 2: Cincinnati, Plymouth, 3; Cleve- 
Jand, First, 20.63; Hough, 7; Jones Ave. 6; 
Rev. Leroy Royce, 1; Pilgrim, 100; Marietta, tst, 
175; 1st Branches, 3.70; Newport, Ky. Y. P. S. 
2: North Olmstead, .60; Plainsville, First, 28.30; 
Union, 4: Secretary, Pulpit Supply, 15; Steuben- 
ville, Personal, 1; Talmadge, 1; Toledo, Wash- 
ington St., 6.34; Wayne, 20. Total, $397.57. 


CONTENTS 


For NOVEMBER, 


1907. | 


RESPECT. Frank T. Bayley 


APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BIRDS EYE VIEW Illustrated Miriam L. Woodberry... ................ 188 
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Charles S. Mills, President 191 
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A HOME MISSION ADVANCE DEMANDED. Illustrated 

INSPIRATION FOR CONQUEST ‘Illustrated 

MY COUNTRY Illustrated Mrs, B. W. Firman........... 


HOME MISSION AGGRESSIVENESS AND DENOMINATIONAL SELF. 


THE NEW CONGEGATONALISM IN THE NEW SOUTH IIlustrated 


STRATEGIC WORK IN CENTERS OF INTEREST Illustrated ; 


BOHEMIAN CONGREGATIONALISM Illustrated John Prucha ...... 
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